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p THE 
GLASGOW 
MISCELLANY, : 
Tullochgorum. 


nV A CLERGYMAN OF ABERDEBN 


Fiddlers, your pins in temper fix, 


And raſet welt your fiddleſtickr, 
But baniſh vile Nalian tricks 
| Frae out your quorum} 


Nor fortes wi” pianos mix—— . 
Sie Tullochgorum. 
a ene 
| COME gie's a ſang, the lady cry Y 
And lay. your diſputes all afide, . 11: 
What ſignifies 't for folks to chids 5 5 <5 
For what's been done before them 
85 CNY and Tory all agree, % 
wg, and Tory, Whig and Tory, 
x big and Tory all agree, 
To drop their ek. yn — ll 
Let Whig and Tory all agree: 
To ſpend this night with wirth and. gler. 3 
And cheerfu' ſing alang vi s. 
The rcel of aa LE TW ef 
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_ 
* 
* * 
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T ullochgorum' s my delight, 
It gars us a' in ane unite, 
And ony fumph that keeps up ſpite, 
In coaſcicace I abhore him. 
Blithe and merry we's be a-, 
Blithe and merry, blithe and merry, 
Blithe and merry we's be a', 
And make a cheerfu'” quorum. 
Blithe and merry we's be a', 
As lang's we ha'e a breath to draw, 
And dance till we be like to fa,, 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 


There needs na' be ſo great a phraſe 
WI drigging dull Italian lays, 
Ke na gie our ain Strathſpays | 
For half a hundred ſcore o'em. 
They're doulf and dowic at the belt; 
Douff and; dowie, douT and dowie, 


They're douff and dowie at the beſt, 


Wi' a' their variorum. 


The * douff and dowic at the beſt, N 


Their allegro 8, and a' the reſt, 


They cantiot pleaſe Highland taſte, 


C'S wr , nel . 


Let warldly clots themſelves opprecs 


Wi fear of want aud double ceſs, 
„And filly ſauls themſelves diſtre'; 


i Eeping r decgrum, 3 


70 
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Shall we ſae ſour and ſulky ſit, 
Sour and ſulky, ſour and ſulky, 
Shall we ſae ſour and ſulky ſit, 
Like auld Philoſophorum? 
Shall we ſae ſour and ſulky fit, 
Wi' neither ſenſe, nor mirth, nor wit, 
And canna' riſe to ſhake a fit 
At the reel of Tullochgorum. 


May choiceſt bleſſings ſtill attend 
Each honeſt hearted open friend, 
And calm and quiet be his end, 

Be a' that's good before him! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 
May peace and plenty be His lot, 


And dainties a great ſtore o em. 


May peace and plenty be Ris lot, 
Unſtain'd by any vicious blot, 


And may he never want a groat 0508 hea 


That's fond of Tullochgorum. 
But for the diſcontented fool, © 
Who wants to be Oppreſſion's took... 
May Envy gnaw his rotten ſoul, 

And blackeſt fiends devour him.” 
May dole and ſorrow be hisghance, 
Dole and ſorrow, dole and 
May dole and ſorrow be his : NF 

nd honeſt ſouls abhore bim. 8 
42 = 


May dole and ſorrow be his chance, 
And a' the ills that come frac France, 
Whoe'er he be that winna dance + 

The reel of Tullochgarum! 


Chhe. 


A FAVOURITE. DUET, 
FROM night till morn I take my glaſs, 
In hopes to forget my Chloe, 
But though I-take the pleaſing draught, 
She's ne er the, leſs before me. 
| Ah! no, no, no, wine cannot cure, 
* he pain I endure for my Chloe. 


To wine I flew to eaſe the pain, 
— Her beauteous charms created; 
: Bar wane more firmly bound the chain, 
A, - would not be cheated: 


Ah! no, no, no, wine eannot cure, 
The pain I endure for my Chloe. 


— 


De Heauing of the Lead. 
EY. DIEDIN. 
FOR England, when, with fav'ring gate, 
Our gallant ip up channel ſteer d 
And. ſcudding under eaſy fale,, - | 
The high blue weſtern land appeat c 


* 


re, 


5 
To heave the lead the ſeamen fprung, 


And to the Pilot cheerly ſung, 
By the Deqp— Ni Ne!” 


And, beafing up—to gain the port, 
Some well-known object kept in view; 
An Abbey-tow'r, an Hurbour-tort, 
Or Beacon, to the veſſel truc: 
While oft the lead the ſeamen flung, 
And to the Pilot cheerly ſung, 
y the Marl—Sx VIX!“ 


And, as the much-lov'd ſhote we nein 

With tranſport we beheld the roof, 

Where dwelta friend, or partner dear, 

Of faith and love a miatchleſy proof! 
Ihe lead once more the ſeaman flu 
And to the watchful Pilot f. 

6 Duarterleſs——FIvE: pr 
Wo 
Heigho! that I for Hunger gut 
lie! 


A Vorace over ſeas had not exter'd my * 4 
head, & - 

Had I known on which fide te bort ba. — 
| ter d my bread: 
+  Heigho! fure I-for hunger maſt Ti! © 
Pye ſail'd like a böoby; 1 in a 25 = 
ſquall, X 
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Where alas! there's no bread to be but- 


ter'd at all. 
Oho! I'm a tertible booby! 


Oh what a loſt mutton am I! 


In London, what gay chop-houſe ſigns in 
the ſtreet! 
But only the ſign here is of nothing to eat. 
N Heigho! that I for hunger ſhou'd die! 
My matton's all loſt, I'm a poor ſtarving elf. 
And all for the world like a loſt mutto:. 
myſelf. : | 
Oho! I ſhall die a loſt mutton! 
Oh, what a loſt mutton am I! 


. 


»- For ancat ſlice of beef, I cou'd roar like 
a bull, 6 


: And my ſtomach's fo empty, my heart i is 


auite full, 
=" Feigho! that I—for hunger ſhou'd die! 
But grave without meat, 1 muſt here meet 
my grave, 
For my bacon, 1 fancy, I never ſhall ſave. 
SObol 1 ſhall ne'er ſave my bacon! 
1 can't fave my bacon, not I! 


5 The Bligh Boy. 
A Fraxex-headed cow-boy, 
As ſimple as may be, | 


7 


And next a merry plough boy, 
I whiſtl'd o'er the lea: 

But now a ſaucy footman, 
I ftrut in worſted lace, 

And ſoon [I'll be a butler, 
And wag my jolly face. 


When ſteward I'm promoted, 
I'll ſnip a tradeſman's bill, 
"My maſter's coffers empty, 
My pockets for to fill: 
When lolling in my chariot, | 
So great a man I'll be; 


You'll forget the little plough boy 


'That whiſtl'd 0 er n ey. 


I'll buy _— elections; 


But when I've made the pe 
I'll ſtand poll for parlament, 7 Ss | 


And then vote in myſelf: 
Whatever's good for me, Sir, 
I never will oppoſe; +» 
When all my ayes are fold off, 

Why, then I'll ſell wy noes. 


n joke, harangue, and N 
With ſperches charm the eur, 


And when I'm tired on my legs, Fg 


Then I'll fit down a peer, 
| A4 


; * 


In court or city honour, 
So great a man I'll be, 


. You'll forget the little plough boy 


That Whiſtl'd o'er the lea. 


— — — 


Bright Phælur. 


BRIGHT Phœbus has mounted the cha. 
riot of day, 


And the horns a d the hounds call each 


ſportſman away; 


| Through meadows and woods with ſpeed 


now they bound, 


- Whilſt health, roſy health, is in exerciſe 


found. 

Hark away is the word the ſound of 
the horn, 

And echo, blithe echo, makes, jovial cho 


morn. 


Fach hill and each valley i is lovely to view, 
"While puſs flies the covert and dogs quick 


purſue; - 
Behold where ſhe flies o'er the wide 
ſpreading plain, 1. 
While the loud opening pack purſues her 
55 | 
Hark away, Oc. 


| Wo nt Mc 1 *s _ a 
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At length puſs is caught, and lies panting | 
for breath, 

And the ſhout of the huntſman's the lig 
nal of deaths 

No j Joys can delight like the ports of * 
field, 

To hunting all paſtime and pleaſure muſt 
yield. hk 

Hark away, Oe. 


DIES 
Logan Brat. 


BY Logan's ſtreams that runs ſae deep, 
Vu' aft wi' glee I've herded ſheep — 
Herded ſheep, or gather'd flaes, 

Wi' my dea lad on Logan braes. | 
But, was i heart theſe days are pane, 
And Iwi' grief may herd alane, 

While my dear lad maun face his facs, 
Far, far frae me, or Logan braes. 


Nae mair at Logan kirk will he 2 
At ween the preachings meet i me- 
Meet wi' me, or when its mirk, | 
Convoy me hame frae Loganlark; - - 
Well may I ſing theſe days ure gune, 
Frae kirk or fair 1 come alane; * 
While my dear lad maun face his faes, 


Far, far frac me, or Logan 'braes, 


— — 
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The Fovial Tart. 


COME, come, my jolly lads! 


The wind's a-baft; 5 
Briſk gales our ſails ſha!l crowd, 


Come buſtle, buſtle, boys, 


Haul the boat; 

The boat-ſwain pipes aloud; 
The ſhip's unmoor'd, 
All hands on board ; 
The riſing gale, 
Fills every ſale, 


The vp s well, man'd and ſtor'd. 


Then ſling the flowing bowl—- 
Fond hopes ariſe—- 
The girls we e. 
Ghall bleeach Jo want ˖ 
The can, boys, bring 
We'll drink and ſing, 
While foaming billows roll. 


Though to the Spaniſh coaſt 
We're bound to ſteer, 
We'll {till our rights maintain; 


Then bear a hand, be ſteady, boys, 


Soon we'll ſee 


Old England once again: 


From ſhore to ſhore 
While cannons roar, 
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Our tars ſhall ſhow 
The haughty foe, 
Britannia rules the main. 
Then fling the 1 bowl, e. 


Dear Tom, this Brown 5 Tug. 
DEAR Tom, this brown jug that now 
foams with mild ale, 
Out of which I will drink to ſweet Kate 
of the vale, 
Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirſty old ſoul, 
As eer drank a bottle, or fathom'd.. a 
bowl; 
In bouſing about 'twas his praiſe to excel, 
And among. jolly topers he bore off the 
bell . 


Ell. 


It chanc'd, as in e he ſat at his 
eaſe, 

In his flow'r-woven arbour, as gay as you 
pleaſe, | 

With a friend and a pipe, puſſing ſorrow 
away, 

And with honeſt old ſtings was ſoaking 
his clay; 

His breath- doors of life on a | ſudden were 

| ſhut, | 

PIG he dy'd full : as big as 2 Dorcheſter 
9, IM 


nt. th. Aon. Mihai. 
= * 
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His body, when long in the ground it had 
lain, 

And time into clay had diſſolv'd it again, 

A potter found out, in its covert ſo ſnug, 

And with part of fat Toby he made this 
brown jug. 

Now ſacred to friendſhip, to mirth and 
mild ale; 

So here's to my lovely fweet Kate of the 
vale. 


1 ti 
” Lochaber no More. 


FAREWELL to Lochaber, and farewell 


my Jean, 
Where heartſome with thee I have mony 
day been; 


© For Lochaber no _—, Lochaber no ' 


more, 


Wen may be return to Lochaber no 


more. 


>. Theſe tears that 1 ſhed they are a' for =; 


dear, 
And no for the dangers ror on 
r | 
Tho bore on rough ſeas to a fir Wood 
ſſmore 
May be to return to Lochaber no more. 


i3 

Tho' hurricanes rife, and raiſe every wind, 

They'll ne'er make a tempeſt like that in 

; my. mind; 

Tho' loudeſt of thunder on louder Waves 

roar, 

That's naething like leaving my love on 
the ſhore. 

To leave thee behind me, my heart is fair 
pain'd: 

By eaſe that's inglorious no fame can be 
gain'd; ** 

And beauty and love's the reward at the 
brave, 


And I maun deſerve it before I an £ 


Then glory, my Jeany, maun plead my 


excuſe; 


Since honour commands me, how can 12 


refuſe; 
Without it I ne'er can hayg merit for 
thee, 
And without thy ſavour I'd bettet not be; 
I gae then, my laſs, to win honour and 
fame, 
And if I ſhould luck to come clerioutly 
hame, * 
1 bring a heart to thee with love run- 
g o'er, 
And Go ['ll leave thee and Lochaber 


No more, 


— Þ 


That Providence takes us in tows 
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Poor Fact. 


GO patter to lubbers and ſwabs d'ye ſee, 
Bout danger, and fear, and the like; 
A tight water-boat, and good ſea-room 

give me, 
And t'ent to a little PII ſtrike: 
Tho' the tempeſt top-gallant-maſts ſmack 
ſmooth ſhould ſmite, 
And ſhiver each ſplinter of wood. 
Clear the wreck, ſtow the yards, and bouſe 
every thing tight, 


And under reef'd foreſail we'll ſcud: 


Avaſt, nor don't think me a milk-ſopſo ſoft 
'To be taken for trifles a-back, 
Fer they ſay there's a Providence ſits up a- 
!loſt, 
To keep watch for the life of Poor Jack. 


9 I heard the good chaplain palaver 


dne day 
About ſouls, heaven, mercy, and ſuch, 


And, my timbers! what lingo he'd coil and 


belay, 
Why, twas juſt all as one as high Dutch: 
But he faid, how a ſparrow can't founder, 
d'ye ſee, 
Without orders that come down below, 
And many fine things that prov'd clearly 


to me 
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For, ſays he, d'ye mind me, let ſtorms 
er ſo oft 
Take the top-ſails of ſailors lack, 
There's a ſweet little cherub that' ſits up 
aloft, | | 
To keep watch for the life of Poor Jack. 


I ſaid to our Poll, (for- you ſee ſhe would 
cry,) 
When laſt we weigh'd Sas for ſea, _ 
What . ſniv ling and piping your 
| eye! 's 
Why what a damn'd fool ru muſt be! 
Can't you ſee the world's wide, and there's. 
room for us all, 
Both for ſeamen and Jubbers aſhore; 95 
And if to old Davy I ſhould go friend Poll, 
Why, you never will hear of me move; 
What then, all's a hazard, come don't be 
ſo ſoft, L 
Perhaps I may laughing come back, 
For, d'ye ſee there's a cherub fits dalle. | 
loft, | — 
To keep watch for the life of Poor «Jacks | 


D'ye mind me, a ſailor ſhould be every inch 
All as one as a piece of a ſhip, 
And with her brave the world, without 
offering to flinch, 
From the moment the ancher's : xirip:_ 


16 
As for me, in all weathers, all times, fides, 


and ends, 
- Nought's a trouble from duty that 
ſprings, 
For my heart is my Poll's, and my rhino 
my friend's, 
And as for my life 'tis the king” s: 
Ev'n when my time's come, ne er believe 
me ſo ſoft, 
As with grief to be taken a- back, 
That ſame little cheruh that ſits up aloft, 
Will look out a good birth for Poor 
Jack. 
Bilde ye yet. 
GIN I 2 a wee houſe, and a canty wee 
| FLY! 
A bonny wee wifie to pralle and admire, 
A bonny wee yardy aſide a wee burn, 


3 to the bodies that yammer and 


mourn. 


3 And bide ye yet, and bide ye yet, 
Ve little ken what may betide me yet, 
Some bonny wee body may be mylot, 


f And I ay be canty wi' thinking ot. 
When I gang a- ſield, and come hame at 


e en, 


* 4 get my wer wific fou neat aud foo clean; 4 
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And a bonny wee bairnie upon her knee, 
That will cry pappa or daddy to me. 

* And bide ye yet, e. 
And if there ſnould happen ever to be 
A diff'rence atween my wee wiſie and me, 
{n hearty good humouraltho' ſhe be teaz d, 
''Ilkiſs her and clap her until ſhe be pleas'd. 


And bide ye yet, and bide ye yet, 
Ve little ken what will betide me yet, 
Some bonny wee body may be my lot, 


And I'll ay be canty Wi thinking * | 


— 


The Bud of the Roſe 


Belwille. 


HER mouth, which a ſmile, 

Devoid of all guile, 
Half opens to vie wp, v 

Is the bud of the roſe 

In the morning that blows, 
Impearl'd with the dew. 


More fragrant her breath 
Than the flow'r ſcented heath 
At the dawning of the wy. 
The hawthorn in bloom, | 
The lilly's perfume, 
Or the bloſſoms of May. 
a B 


16.7 
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The Tar for all Weathers. 
I Sair.'p from the Downs in the Nancy, 
My jib, how ſhe ſmack'd thro'the breeze, 
She's a veſſel quite rigg'd"to my fancy, 
As ever ſail'd on the ſalt ſeas: 

Then adieu to the White cliffs of Britain, 
Our girls, and our dear native ſhore; 
For if ſome hard rock we ſhou'd ſplit on, 

We ne er ſhould ſee them any more. 


CHORUS, 
| But ſailors are born for all weathers, 
Great guns, let it blow high, blow low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
_ © Andwhere the gale drives we muſt go. 


When we enter' d the gut of Gibraltar, Of 
I verily thought ſhe'd have funk, 1 
For the wind ſo began for to alter; 
She yauPd juſt as tho' ſhe was drunk: 
The ſquall tore the mainſail to ſhivers, - At 
Helm-a-weather, the hoarſe boat-ſwain 'A 
5 cries; To. 
Set the fore-ſail athwart, ſcel ſhe coined, —＋ 
As thro' the rough tempeſt ſhe flies. I But 
But ſailors, Tc. V 
Perh 
The ſtorm came on chicks and faſter, Pe 


As black then as pitch was the Rg 
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But then what a dreadful diſaſter 
Befel three poor ſeumen and I; 
Ben Buntlen, Sam Shroud, and Dick Hand- 
ſail, 
By a gale that came furious and hard; 
And as we were furling the mainſail, 
We wereev'ry foul ſwept from the yard. 
But ſailors, c. : 


Poor Ben, Sam, and Dick, cried peccavi, 
When I at the riſk of my neck, 
While in peace they ſunk down to old Da- 
vy, 

Caught a rope, and ſo landed on deck. 
Well, what would you have, we were 
ſtranded, - — 

And out of a fine jolly red, 
Of three hundred, that fail'd, never landed, 
But I, and I think, — 5 
But ſailors, e. 


At laſt then at ſea having miſcarricd, 
Another gueſs way ſet the wind; 
T o England I came and got married, 
Jo a laſs that was comely and Kind: 

Fut whether for joy or vexation, 
We kdow not for what we were born, 
Perhaps we may find a kind ſtation, 
Ferhap- we may touch at Cape Horn, 
But ſailors, . 
32 


; 
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In my pleaſant Native Plains. 


IN my pleaſant native plains, 
Wing'd with bliſs each moment flew, 
Nature there inſpir d the ſtrains, 
Simple as the joys I knew; 
Jocund morn and ev'ning gay, | 
Claim'd the merry merry roundelay, 
Claim'd the merry merry roundelay. 


Fields and flocks, and fragrant flow'rs, 
All that health and j joy impart, 

Call'd for artleſs muſic's pow'rs; 
Faithful echoes to the heart. 

Happy hours, for ever gay, 
Claim'd the merry roundclay. 


But the breath of genial ſpring, 
Wak'd the warblers of the grove; 
Who, ſweet birds, that heard you ſing, 

Would not join the ſong of love? 
Your ſweet notes, and chantings gay, 

Claim'd the merry roundelay. 


—— —— 
NE OTE 


Let care be a Stranger. 
LET care be a ſtranger to each jovial foul Þ 
Who, Ariſtippus like, can his paſſions cou- 

trout; 
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Of wiſeſt philoſophers wiſeſt was he, 

Who, attentive to eaſe, let his mind ſtill 
be free: 

The Prince, Peer, or Peaſant to him were 
the ſame, 

For pleas'd, he was pleaſing to all where 
he came, | 

But ſtill turn'd his back on contention and. 
ſtrife, 

Reſolving to live all the days of his life. 


A friend to mankind, all mankind was his 
friend, | 
And the peace of his mind was his ulti- 
mate end; 
He found fault with none if none found, 
fault with him, "inte 
If his friend had a humour, he Ee e 
his whim; = 
If wine was the word, why he bumper d 
his glaſs, 
If love was the topic, he toaſted his laſs, 
But ſtill turn'd his bagk on contention and 
ſtrife, 


Reſolving to live all the days of his lifes”. 


fout, if councils diſputed, if councils agreed, 
100 BHe found fault with neither; for<his was 
Ao his creed, 

B 3 
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That let them be guided by folly or ſenſe, 

Twould be ſemper cadem an hundred years 
hence. 

He thought twas unſocial to be mal-con- 
tent, | 

If the tide went with him, with the tide 
too he went, 

But ſtill turn'd his back on contention and 
ſtrife, 

Reſolving to live all the days of his life. 


Was the nation at war, he wiſh'd well to 


the ſword, 1 
If a peace was concluded, a peace was his 1 
Word, I 
Diſquiet to him, or of body or mind, ; 
Was the wogitude only he never could 
find. 
The Philoſopher's fone vas but gravel 
and pain, U 
And all who had ſought it, had ſought | N 
| it in vain, M 
He ſtill turn'd his hcl on contention and | Cc 
{trife, 
Reſolving to live all the days of his life, Te 
Then let us all follow Ariſtippus rules, 0 
And deem his opponents l ales and ” 


mules; 
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Let thoſe not contented to lead or to drive, 
By the bees of their ſex be drove out of 
the hive; 
Expell'd fromthemanſionsof quiet andeaſe, 
May they never find out the bleft- art how 
to pleaſe; 
While our friends and ourfelves, not for- 
getting our wives, 
By thoſe maxims may live all the days of 
our lives. 
— 
Ma chere Amie. 
MA chere amie, my charming fair, 
Whoſe ſiniles can baniſh ev'ry care; 
In kind compaſſion ſmile on ne, 
Whoſe only care is love of thee. 
Ma chere amie, ma chere amie, ma 
chere amie, ma chere amie. 


Under ſweet friendſhip's ſacred name, 
My boſom caught the tender flame; 
May friendſhip. in thy boſom be 
Converted into loyg for me. 

chere amie, #7. 


Together rear'd, together grown, 
D let us now unite in one! 
Let pity ſoſten thy decree, oh 
I droop, dear maid! 1 the lor cnc | 
Ma chere amie, Cr. 
B 4 
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i Logie of Buchan. 

[i O Looix of Buchan, O Logie the Laird, 

They ha'e ta'en aw?” * that delv'd in 
the yard! 

ney =p on the pipe wi' the viol ſac 


They ha'e ta'en awa Jamie the flow'r o 
them a”. 


He ſaid, think na lang laſſie, tho [ gang 
He faid, think na lang lde. ho Bang 
ror che ſimmer i is coming, cauld winter's 

N | And I come and ſee thee, i in ſpite o 

them a. 


Sandy has ouſen, has gear, ang has kye; 
A houſe, and a hadden, and filler forby : 
But I'd tak' mine ain lad, wi' his ſtaff in 

his hand, 
Before I'd ha'e him, wi is houſes andland. 
He ſaid, think na Jang laſſie, &c. 


My daddy looks ſulky, my minnie looks 
ſour; 

They frown upon Jamie, wo_ he 1 is 
poor: 
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Tho' 1 lo'e them as well as a daughter 
ſhould do, (you. 
They are nae half ſae dear to me, Jamie, as 
He ſaid, think na lang laſſie, &c. 


I fit on my creepie, and ſpin at my wheel, 

And think on the laddie that lo'ed me fo 
weel; 

He had but ae ſaxpence, he brak' it in 
twa, 

And he gied me the * o't when he gaed 


AWa. 


Then haſte ye back, * Ry 


awa. 

Then haſte ye back, Jamie, and bide na 
awa. 

Simmer is coming, cauld winter's awa, 


And ye'll come and ſee me, in ſpite o 


them a'. 
— — 


tnkle and V. "ay 


INKLE. | 
O Sax, ſimple maid, have you form'd any 
notion 
Of all the rude dangers in croſſing the ocean? 
When winds whiſtle n, ah! won't they 
remind you 
To ſigh with regret for the grotte left be- 
hind "FORT 


WF 


_- 
—— >. 7 a * * 
WA - V ws. 


. 


| 

| vARIco. 
Ahl no, I could follow, and ſail the world 
1 


over, 


Door think of my grotte, when I look at my 
5 lover 

| The winds which blow raund us, your 
arms for my pillow, 

Will lull us 20 ſleep, whil'ſt we're rock'd 
by each billow. | 


INKLE. 


ö 
| * Then ſay, lovely laſs, what 1 haply e- 
f : A Fr ih veſſel - an gay colours fly- 
f : 2 ; 
| 
ö 


* 


YARICO, 


rn journey with thee, love, to where the 


1 land narrows, 
d fling all my cares at my back With 


big thunder; 5 
Wa conſtant, we- A all changes 
1 of weather, 


| imer eil over the world both toge- 
--—ther, _—_—_ 


7 
Etrick Banks. 


ON Etrick banks, in a ſummer's night, 
At gloming when the ſheep drave hame, 
I met my laſſie braw and tight, | 
Come wading barefoot a her lane; 
My hehrt grew light, I ran, I flang 
My arms about her lily neck, 
And kiſs'd and clapt her there fou lang, 
My words they were na mony feck. - » 


I faid, my laſſie, will ye ggg 
To. the Highland hills, the Earſe to learn? 
I'll baith gi' thee a cow and ewe, 4: 
When we come to the brig of Earn. 
At Leith, auld meal comes in, near faſh, : 
An' herrings at the Broomielaw; 
Cheer up your heart, my bonny laſs, *. 
There's gear to win we never ſaw.” 


All day when we han wrought enough, WM 
When winter froſts, and naw begin; IM 
Soon as the ſun gaes waſt the loch, 
At night when ye ſit down to. pin, 9 
FII ſcrew my pipes, and play a ſpring; 
And thus the weary night we'll end, 
Till the tender kid and lamab=time bring, 
Our pleaſant ſummer 88 
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| gyne when the trees are in their bloom, 


And gowans glent o'er ilka field, 
I'll meet my laſs amang the broom, 
And lead you to my ſummer ſhield. 


Then far frac a' their ſcornfu' din, 


That mak the kindly heart their ſport, 
We'll laugh, and kiſs, and dance, and ſing, 
And gar the langeſt day feem ſhort. 


Through the Wood Laddie. 
O Saxnpy! Why leav'ſt thou thy Nelly 
to mourn? 
Thy preſence could eaſe me, 
When naething can pleaſe. me; 
Now dowie I ſigh on the banks of the burn, 


Or thro' the wood, laddie, until thou re- 
turn. 


- 


Tho woods now are bonny, and mornings 
are 
While lav'rocks are ſinging, 
And primroſes ſpringing, 
vet u _ of them pleaſes mine oy or mine 


When! ds the wood, laddie, ye dinna ap- 
That I am forfaken ſome ſpare not to tell, 


I'm faſh « wi” their ſcorning, 
Baith ev'ning and morning, 
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Their jeering gaes aft to my heart wi' a 
ne 


When thro” the wood, laddie, I wander 
myſell. 


Then ſtay, my dear Sandy, no longer away, 
But quick as an arrow, 
Haſte here to thy marrow, 
Wha's living inlangaur tillthat happy day, 
When thro' the wood, laddie, we'll dance, 
ſing, and play, 


The High-Mettled Racer. 
SEE the courſe throng'd with gazers, the 


ſports are begun, 


The confuſion but hear“ I'll bet you 6 7 


Sir—done, done;” 

Ten thouſand ſtrange murmurs reſound 
far and near, 

Lords, hawkers, and jackies an the tir d 
ear: 

While with neck like a rainbow, erediäg 
his creſt, 

Pamper'd, prancing, and pleas'd, his head 
touching his breaſt, _. | 

Scarcely ſnuffing the air, he's ſo proud and 
elate, 


The 1 racer firſt ſtarts for the 


oy 


— — —_ - ——— —ę— _ — — — 
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Now Reynard's turn'd out, and o'er hedge 
and ditch ruſh, 

Hounds, horſes, and huntſmen, all hard at 
his bruſh; 


They run him at length, and they have 


him at bay, * 

And by ſcent and by view, cheat a long 
tedious way 

While, alike born for ſports of the field 

bor the courſe, 

Always ſure to come thro” a ſtaunch and 

| fleet horſe; 

When fairly run down, the fox yields up 
his breath, 


The high-mettled racer is in at the death. 
Grown aged, us'd * and turn'd out of 


the ſtud, 

Lame, Tpayin'd, wind-gall'd, but yet with 
-, ſome blood; [trace, 
While knowing poſtillions his pedigree 


Tell his dam won this ſweepſtakes, his 


ſire gain d that race; 


And with matches he won to the oftlers 


count o'er, 


s they lojter their time at Fae hedge 


ale-houſe door, 
While the harneſs ſore galls, and the ſpurs - 
Bis fides goad, (road. 
The high - mettled racer's a hack on the 
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Till at laſt, having labour d, drudg' d ear- 
ly and late, 

Bow'd down by degrees, he bends on to 

his fate, 


Blind, old, lean and feeble he tugs round a 


mill, 

Or draws ſand, till the ſand of his hour- 
glaſs ſtands ſtill: * 

And now, cold and lifeleſs, expos'd to the 
view, 

In the very ſame cart which he yeſterday 
drew, 

While a pitying crowd his ſad relicks fur- 
rounds, ' 

The high-mettled racer is fold for the 
hounds, 


— 


Seveet Poll of Plymouth. 
SWEET Poll of Plomonth was my dear, 
When forc'd from her to go 

Adown her cheeks rain d many a tear, 
My heart was fraught with woe, 
Our anchor weigh'd, for fea we ſtood, | 
The land we left behind; 
Her tears then ſwell'd the briny flood, 
My ſighs increas'd the wing 


We plough'd the deep, and now. | F Fe . 
Us * the ocean wide; ae 


% 


* * 
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For five long years I had not ſeen 
My ſweet, my bonny bride. 

That time I ſail'd the world around, 
All for my true love's ſake; 

But preſs'd as we were homeward bound, 
I thought my heart would break, 


The preſs-gang bold I aſk'd in vain 
To let me once on ſhore; 

long' d to ſee my Poll again, 
But ſaw my Poll no more. 

And have they torn my love away! 
And is he gone!—ſhe cry'd; 

My Polly—fweeteſt flow'r of May, 
She languiſh'd, droop'd, and dy'd. 


A little Love, but urg d with Care, 
SOMEHOW my ſpindle I mis-laid, 
And loſt it underneath the graſs; 
Damon advancing, bow'd his head, 
And ſaid, what ſeek you pretty laſs? | 
A little love, but urg'd with care, 
Oft leads a heart, and leads it far. 


Twas paſſing by yon ſpreading oak, 
That I my ſpindle loſt juſt now: 
His knife then kindly Damon took, 
And from the tree he cut a e 
A ttle love, &c. 
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'Thus did the youth his time employ, 
While me he tenderly beheld; 
He talk'd of love, I leapt for joy, 
For ah! my heart did fondly yield, 
A little love, &c. 


— 


Peaty's Mill. 

THE Laſs of 5 s mill, 

So bonny, blithe, and gay, 
In ſpite of all my kill, 

Hath ſtole my heart away. 
When tedding of the hay 

Bare-headed on the 
Love midſt her locks Ka pl d play, 

And wanton'd in her een. 


Her arms, white, round, and ina | 
Breaſts riſing in their dawn, 
To age it would give youth, 
To preſs 'em with his hand: 
Thro' all my ſpirits ran 
An extaſy of bliſs, 
When I ſuch ſweetneſs fand 
Wrapt in a balmy kiſs, 


Without the help of art, 


Like flow'rs which grace the witd, | 
She did her ſweets impart, 


W er ſhe ſpoke or ſmil'd. 
C 


: * 
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Her looks they were ſo mild, 
Free from affected pride, 
She me to love beguil d, 
I wiſh'd her for my bride. 


O had all the wealth 
Hopetoun's high mountains fill, 
Inſur d long life and health, 
And pleaſure at my will; 
I'd promiſe and fulfil, 
That none but bonny ſhe, 
The laſs of Peaty's mill, 
Shou'd ſhare the ſame with me. 
5 Mary's Dream. 
TIE moon had climb'd the higheſt hill 
N That riſes o'er the ſource of Dee, 
And from the eaſtern ſumait ſhed 
- ao er ſilver Bight on tow'r and tree; 
When Mary lid her down to leep, 
f ler thoughts on Sandy far at ſea, 
Then ſoft and low a voice was heard 
Say Mary 8 no more for me.“ 


* 
* 


_ She from her N ge inthe rais'd 


Her head, to atk who there might hs, fl, . 5! 
Aud ſaw young Sandy ſhivering ſtand, Id, 
With pallid cheek and hollow A 
O, Mary dear! cold is my clay, 
I lies beneath a ſtormy ſea; 
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Far, far from thee, I ſleep in death, 
So Mary weep no more for me. 


«Three ſtormy nights and ſtormy days, 
We toſs'd upon the raging main, 


and long we ſtrove our bark to ſave, 

But all our ſtriving was in vain: 

vn then when horror child my blood, 
My heart was fill'd with love for er. 
he ſtorm is paſt, and I at v 

So Mary weep no more for me. 


O! maiden dear! thyſelf prepare, a 
We ſoon ſhall meet upon that ſhore, 
Vhere love is free frem doubt or care, 
And thou and I ſhall part no more,” 


oud crow'd the cock! the ſhadow fled! 
No more of Sandy could ſhe ſe © 
But ſoft the paſſing ſpirit faid, text 
by O! Mary weep no mote foo wh * 


* 


The Moment 1 | 
HE moment Aurora peep'd into my 
room, 


* on ry clothes and J call d to my 


/ *Y my be head heavy ſtill, from the forhes 
of laſt night, [right; 
ook a bumper of 2 to ſet all things 
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And now we were ſaddl' d Fleet, Dapple, 
and Grey, 
Who ſeem'd longing to hear the glad 


ſound, hark away. And 
Will Whiſtle by this had uneoupl'd his Ray 
hounds, - 
Whoſe ecſtacy nothing could keep within N Whe 
bounds, 
Firſt forward came Jowler, then Scent- I Mer 
well, then Snare, 
Three better ſtaunch harriers ne'er ſtarted I And 
a hare; 
"Then Sweetlips, then Driver, then Staunch 
and then Tray, The 
All 8 to open at hark, hark away. 
Mhie 
was now by the clock about five in the 
wmorn, Till 
And we all gallop d off to the ſound of the | 
horn; | When 
"Y Jack Hier Bill Babler, and Dick at the 4 
3 Then 
' And 2 this time the merry Tom Fairplay | 
And 


\ made one, 
Who, while we were jogging on blithe- 
| forme and gay, 

Sung 4 ſong, andthe chorus was Hark, 
hark away. 


And now Jemmy Lurcher had every buſh 
beat, 

And no ſigns of madam, nor trace of her 
feet; 

Nay, we juſt had begun our ſad fortunes 
to curſe, 

When all of a ſudden out ſtarts Mrs. 
Puſs; 

Men, horſes, and dogs, all the glad-call 
obey, 

And — echo was heard to cry- hark, 
hark away. 


The chaſe was a fine one, ſhe took oer 
the plain, 

Which ſhe doubled, and doubled, and 
doubled again; * 

Till at laſt ſhe to cover return'd out of 
breath, ty 


W here I and Will Whiſtle were in at the. 


death; 
Then in triumph for you I the hare did 
diſplay, 
And cry 2 to the horns, my boys, bark, 
hark away 


Green Grow the Raſhes. 


RE' $ nought but care on every han 
In ev'ry hour that paſles, O: 
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What ſignifies the life o' man, 
An' 'twere not for the laſſes, O? 
Green grow the raſhes, O; 
Green grow the raſhes, O; 


The ſweeteſt hours that e'er I ſpend 
Are ſpent among the laſſes, O. 


7. 11 


The warlT'y race may riches chace, 
And riches ſtill may flee them, O 
1 An' tho at laſt they catch them faſt, 
= Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O. 
4 Green grow, &c. 
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But gi e me an hour at e en, 
My arms about my dearie, O: 
An' warl'y cares, an' warl'y men 

May a' gae tapſailteerie, Q! 
. © Green grow, &c. , 


4 For you ſae douſe ye ſneer at this, 
Fee re nought but ſenſeleſs aſſes, O. 
1 8 C Ne wiſeſt man the wart' ſaw, 
l "Si «Mo Fey lov'd the laſſes, O. 

5 Green grow, &c. 
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Auld Nature ſwears the lovely dears 
Her nobleſt work ſhe claſſes, O: 
Her prentice han ſhe try d on man, 
And then ſhe made the laſſes, O. 

| Green grow, &c. 


ſpend 
0. 


Reſlin Caſtle. 


'TWAS in that ſeaſon of the year, 
When ell things gay and ſweet appear, 
That Colin, with the morning ray, 

Aroſe aud ſung his rural lay. | 
Of Nanny 's charms the ſhepherd ſung, _ .. 
The hills and dales with Nanny rung, 
While Roſlin caſtle heard the ſwain, 
And echo d back the cheerful ſtrain. 


Awake, ſweet muſe, the breathing ſpring 
With rapture warmz, awake and ing; 
Awake, and join the vocal throng, 
And hail the morning with a ſongs 
To Nanny raiſe the cheerful lay, 

O bid her haſte, and come away; 

In ſweeteſt ſmiles herſelf adorn, 
And add new graces to the morn. 


O hark, my love, on every ſprag if 
Each feather'd warbler tunes his lay "i 
"Tis beauty fires the ravidh'd throng, 

And love inſpires the melting ſong; 
Then let my raviſh'd notes ariſe, 
For beauty darts from Nanny's eyes, 

And love my riſing boſom warms, 

And fills my ſoul with ſweet alarms, |. 
C4 
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O come, my love, thy Colin's lay, 

With rapture calls, O come away; 

Come, while the muſe this wreath ſhall 
twine 

Around that modeſt brow of thine: 

O hither haſte, and with thee bring 

That beauty, blooming like the ſpring, 

Thoſe graces that divinely ſhine, 

And charm this raviſh'd heart of mine. 


D 


| Within a mile of Edinburgh. 


"I'WAS within a mile of Edinburgh town, 
In the roſy time of the year, 
Sweet flowers bloom'd, 3 graſs was 


down, 

And each ſhepherd woed dib dear. 
Bonny Jockey, blyth and gay, 
Kiſs'd fſweet Jenny making hay: 

The laſſie bluſh d, and frowning ery d, no, 
no, it will not do; | 

] cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, maths 
not * too. | 


Jockey was 2 wag that never would wed, 
Tho' long he had follow d the laſs, 

Contented ſhe earn'd and eat her brown 

| bread, | 
Aud merrily turn'd up the graſs 1+ | 
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Bonny Jockey, blyth and free, 
Won her heart right merrily, 

Yet ſtill ſhe bluſn d, and u e cry 'd, 
no, no, it will not do, 

cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot 
buckle too. 


But when he vow'd he wou'd make her 


his bride, 
'Tho' his flocks and herds were not few, 


She gave him her hand, and a kiſs beſide, . 


And vow'd ſhe'd for ever'be true; 
Bonny Jockey, blyth and free, 
Won her heart right merrily, 
At church ſhe no more frowning cry'd; no, 
no, it will not do, 
I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot 
buckle too. 


There was a Folly Millor. 


THERE was a jolly miller once 
Liv'd on the river Dee, 


He danc'd and he ſung yo morn til! 


night, 
No lark ſo blyth as he. 
And this the burden of his ſong *' 
For ever us d to be: 
I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If nobody cares for me. 
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I live by my mill, God bleſs her! 
She's kindred, child and wife; 


1 would not change my ſtation 


For any other in life. 
No lawyer, ſurgeon, or doctor, 
E'er had a groat from me. 
I care for nobody, no, not I, 


If nobody cares for me. 


When ſpring begins its merry career, 
Oh! how his heart grows gay! 

No ſummer's drouth alarms his fears, 

Nor winter's ſad decay; 

No foreſight mars the miller's joy, 


Who's wont to fing and ſay, 


Let others toil from year to year, 
I live from day to day. 


bus, like the miller, bold and free, 


Let us rejoice and ſing: 


The days of youth are made for glee, 


And time is on the wing. 
This ſong ſhall paſs from me to thee, 


Along this jovial ring: 


"Let heart and voice and all r 
0 Tape * the King. 


— 


275. 1 Fool. ah] 
THE- Walch fool with gold in ſtore, 
Will ſtill deſire to grow richer; © 
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Give me but theſe, 1 aſ no more, 
My charming gigl, my friend, and 
pitcher. 


My friend ſo rare, my girl ſo fair, | 
With theſe what mortal can be richer, | 
Give me but theſe, a fig for care, 
With my ſweet girl, my friend and 
pitcher. 


CE 
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From morning ſun I'd never grieve, 
To toil a hedger or a ditcher, 
If that when I came home at eve 
I might enjoy my friend and pitcher: | 
My friend fo rare, &c. TA 


CR SOS 


'Tho' fortune ever b my als N 
I know not what *tis can ws LO p 
With all my heart can I be-poor— >» 
With my ſweet girl, my friend and 4 
pitcher. 1 
My friend ſo rare le. . 8 4 5 


- The gail ＋ ini?! ra 
THE E top-ſail ſhivers in the wind, * 
The ſhip ſhe caſts to ſea, 
But yet, my ſoul; my heart, my mind, 
| Are, Mary, moor d with thee; © 
For tho' thy ſailor's bound afar, * 
Still love ſhall be his . ſtar. 
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Should landſmen flatter when we're ſail'd, 
O doubt their artful tales; 

No gallant ſailor ever fail'd, 
It love breath d conſtant gales; 

Thou art the compaſs of my ſoul, 

Which ſteers my heart from pole to pole. 


Syrens in every port we meet, 
More fell than rocks and waves; 
But ſuch as grace the Britiſh fleet, 
Are lovers, and not ſlaves; 
No foes our courage ſhall ſubdue, 
Altho we've left our hearts, with you. 


Theſe are our . if you're kind, 
Well Korn the daſhing main, a 
= he rocks, the billows, and the wind, 
ſe power of France and Spain: 
Now. England's glory reſts with you, 
| = full—ſweet girls adieu! 


f * * 
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; Laſt Time I came der the Muir. 
| THE Jaſt time I came o'er the muir, 
left my love behind me! 

Le powers! what pain do I endure, 
When ſoft ideas mind me? 


Ell Soon as the ruddy morn diſplay d 
The beaming day enſuing, , - 
. 
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I met betimes my lovely maid, 


In fit retreats for wooing. 


Beneath the cooling ſhade we lay, 
Gazing and chaſtly ſporting; 
We kiſs d and promis d time away, 
Till night ſpread her black curtain: 
I pit:ed all beneath the ſxies, ; 
Ev'n kings when ſhe was nigh me, 
In raptures I beheld her eyes, 
Which could but ill deny me. 


Should I be call'd where cannons roar, 
| Where mortal ſteel may wound me, 
Or caſt upon ſome foreign ſhore, 
Where dangers may ſurround me; 
Yet hopes again to ſee my love, 
To feaſt on glowing kiſſes, 
Shall make my care at diſtance move, 
In proſpect of ſuch bliſſes. 
* 
In all my ſoul there's not one place 
To let a rival enter; 
Since ſhe excels in every grace, 
In her my love ſhall center. 
Sooner the ſeas ſhall ceaſe to for, 
Their waves the Alps ſhall cover, A 
On Greenland's ice ſhall roſes . | . A 
Before I ceaſe to on her. . 1 


1 
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The next time I gang o'er the muir, , 

She ſhall a lover find me; 

And that my faith is firm and pure, 
Tho' I left her behind me: 

Then Hymen's facred bands ſhall chain 
My heart to her fair boſom; - 

There, while my being does remain, 
My love more freſh ſhall bloſſom. 


— 


1 Birks of Invermay. 

= THE ſmiling morn, the breathing ſpring, 

W Invite the tunefu' birds to ſing; | 

And while they warble from each ſpray 
Love melts the univerſal lay; 

Let us, Amanda, timely wife, 

Like them, improve the hour that flies, 

And in faft raptures waſte the day 


{= -Amang the birks of Invermay. 


| For ſoon the winter of _ year, 

- e's winter, will appear; 

i Ar his . bloom will fade, 

chat will ſtrip the verdant ſhade; 

= Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er, 

The feather'd ſongſters pleaſe no more; 
And when they droop and we decay, 

Adieu the birks of Invermay. 


The lav rocks now and lintwhites ſing, © 
The rocks around wi' echoes ring 


e 
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The mavis and the blackbird vie 

In tunefu' ſtrains to glad the day; 

The woods now wear their ſummer- ſuits, 
To mirth a' nature now invites; a 
Let us be blythſome then, and gay, 
Amang the birks of Invermay. 


Behold, the hills and vales around 

With lowing herds and flocks abound: 
The wanton kids, and frifking lambs 
Gambol and dance about their dams; 
The buſy bee, with humming noile, . 
And a' the reptile kind rejoice;/* © ./. 
Let us, like them, then ſing and play, 
About the birks of Inverma. 


Hark, how the waters, as they fa”, 

Loudly my love to gladneſs ca“; N 
The wanton waves fport in the beams, 
And fiſhes play throughout the ſtreams; 
The circling fun does now advance, 
And all the planets round him dance; = 
Let us as jovial be as they, os 
Amang the birks of Invermay; 
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Hes flole my tender Heart aways. | 
THE fields a green, the hills wers gay 
And birds were ſinging on each ſpray, 
When Colin met me in the grove, - 
And told me tender tales of love; 
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Was ever ſwain ſo blyth as he, 

So kind, ſo faithful, and ſo free 

In ſpite of all my friends could ſay, 
Young Colin ſtole my heart away! 


Whene'er he trips the.meads along, 
He ſweetly joins the woodlark's ſong, 

And when he dances on the green, 

There's none ſo blyth as Colin ſeen : 


If he's but by, I nothing fear, He 
For I alone am all his care; 
Then, in ſpite of all my friends can ſay, Thi 
's ſtole my tender heart away. 
My mother chides whene' er I roam, The 
And ſeems ſurpris'd I quit my home; 
But ſhe d not wonder that I rove, Her 
Did ſhe but feel how much l love: 
Full well I know the gen'rous ſwain Put 
Will never give my boſom pain; * 
- er 


Then, in ſpite of all my friends can ſay, 
Heis ſtole my tender heart away. 


3 5 
2 De Yellw-Hair'd Laddie. 
IN April, when primroſes paint the ſweet 
in i 
And ſummer approaching rejoiceth ths 
Ian .- 
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The yellow-hair'd laddie would oftentimes © 


0 
To wilds and deep glens where the haw- 
thorn-trees grow. 


There, under the ſhades of an old ſacred 
thorn, A 

With freedom he ſung his loves ev'ning 1 
and morn; A 

He ſang with ſo faft and ORs a . 
ſound, 

That ſylvans and fairies unſeen danc' d a 

round. 


The ſhepherd thus ſung, Tho young Maya 

be fair, 

Her beauty is daſh'd with a ſcornfy” 
proud air; 

Put Suſie was handſome, and i weetly could 

ſing; 

Her breath, like the breezes, perfum' $i in 

the ſpring. - 


hat Madie, in all the gay charms of bs 

youth, _ | 

Like-the moon was inconſtant, and never 'Y 

fwoke truth; [ free, 1 

But Shire was faithful, good humour d and 1 

d fair as the goddets that ſprung * 1 ; 
the ſea, 

D 
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« Brawly can he dance and fing, 
« Canty glee, or Highland cronach, 


ur; Nane can ever match his fling, — 
At a reel or round a ring; 1 
(be. | « Wightly can he wield a rung, i! 
ight In a brawl he's ay the bangſter, | | | 


A' his praiſe can ne er be ſung 7 
« By the langeſt winded ſangſter, h 
« Sangs that ſing o' Sandy, [lang.” 
Come ſhort, tho" they were e'cr tac 


—I—. 


T wweed-fitle, 
WHAT beauties does Flora difcloſe? yy 
How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed?s- 24 
Yet Mary's ſtill Nee ter than thoſeg T 
Both nature and fancy exceed. — 
Nor daify, nor Tweet bluſhing roſe, . be 
Nor all the gay flowers of the field. 
Nor Tweed gliding gently thro” thoſe? 
Such beauty and pleaſure does yield. 


The warblers are heard in the grove, __ | 
The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh,.”, "- 
1 i N 


we 


che blackbird and ſweet cooing dove, 
With muſic enchant ev'ry bufh. - ER 
Come, let us go forth to the mead, © OE & "1 
25 us fee how the primroſes 2 
e lodge in ſome village on Tweed, 7 
- Abd love while the feather'd folks b. g. 
D 2 
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How does my love paſs the long day? 1 
Does Mary not keep a few ſheep? 

Do they never careleſsly ſtray, | B 
While happily ſhe lies afleep? 

Tweed's murmurs ſhould lull her to reſt; v 
Kind nature indulging my bliſs, 

To relieve the ſoft pains of my breaſt, A 
I'd ſteal an ambroſial kiſs, 

"Tis ſhe does the virgins excel, T! 
No beauty with her may compare; 

Lo eis graces around her do dwell, Of 
1 She's faireſt, where, thouſands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where doth thy flocks ſtray, as 

4 Oh! tell me at noon where they feed; 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet winding Tay, W Ha, 
Or the pleaſant banks of the Tweed? 
| Anc 
The Deſponding Negro. FE 
XU, | 
ON Afric's wild plains, when the lion 
loud roaring, But! 
With freedom {talks forth Be vaſt deſert 
exploring; And 
1 was dragg d from my 2 and enain'd 
ae u ave, How 
In a dark floating dungeon, upon the ſalt | 
wave. Torn 


Sgare a halfpen: iv, o a poor gegra. 
5 


ſt; 
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ing, ; 
Burſt my bands, ruſh'd on deck, my eyes 
widely glaring, 


When the lightning's rude blaſt ſtruck 


the inlets of day, [ away. 


And glory's bright beams ſhut for ever 


Spare a halfpenny, &c. 


Thoſe deſpoilers of men, their proſpect 
thus loſing 

Of gain by my ſale, (not a blind bargain 
chooſing,) 


As my value compar'd with my keeping F 


was light, 
Had me dun 4 over-board, in the dead of 
the night. 


And but for a bark to Britannia's _ 
bound, 

All my cares by that Runge in tke * 
had been drown'd, 


But by moon-light deſcry'd, 1 was ſuatch'd 


from the wave, 


And reluctantly robb'd of a watery grave. 
How diſaſtrous is my fate, freedom's land 


tho” I tread now, 
Torn from home, wife, and chile and 
begging ſor bread . 


3 


'Tofs'd on the rude main, I wildly deſpair | 


bs 
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White ſeas roll b us that ne er can 
be croſs'd, (loſt, 


And hope's diſtant glimm'ring for ever is 


But of minds foul and fair when the judge 
and ponderer, £ 

Shall beſtow light and life to the blind and 
the wanderer, 

The European's _P dye may out-rival 
the ſloe, 

And the ſoul of an Ethiope be white as 
the ſnow. 


Wil ide Lads In the Village. 


WHILE the lads in the village ſhall mer- 
rily ah, | 
Sound their tabors, I'll lead thee along, 
And will ſay unto thee, that merrily ah, 
Thou and I will be the firſt in the 
- - throng. | 


Juſt then, when the youth who laſt year 
won the dow'r, 
And his mate ſhall the ſports have be- 
gun, 
When the gay voice of gladneſs reſounds 
from its bow'r, [ one. 
And thou long'ſt in thy heart to make 
* hute the lads, &c. 


33 
Thoſe joys that are harmleſs what mortal 


can blame? [ free; 
Tis my maxim that youth ſhould be 
And to prove that my words and my deeds 
are the ſame, 
Believe thou ſhalt preſentiy ſee, 
While the lads, &c. 


Bold Fact. 
BY MR. DIB DIN. 
WHILE up the ſhrouds the ſailor goes, 
Or ventures on the yard, 
The landman, who no better knows, 
Believes his lot is hard; 
But Jack with ſmiles each danger meets, 
Caſts anchor, heaves the log, 
Trims all the ſails, belays the ſheets, 
And drinks his can of grog. 


When mountains high the waves that 


ſwell, 

The veſſel rudely bear, 
Now ſinking in a hollow dale, 
Now quiy'ring in the air. 
Bold Jack, &c. 


When-waves 'gainſt rocks and n 
roar, 
You ne'er hear him repine, 
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Freezing near Greenland's icy ſhore, - 
Or burning near the line; 
Bold Jack, &c. 


If to engage they give the word, 
To quarters all repair, 
While ſplinter'd maſts go by the board, 
| And ſhot ſing thro' the air, 
| Bold Jack, &c. 
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| Down the Burn, Davie. 
i WHEN trees did bud, and fields were 
green, 
And broom bloom'd fair to ſee; 
When Mary was complete fifteen, 
And love laugh'd in her ec'; 
Blyth Davie's blinks her heart did move 
To ſpeak her mind thus free, 
| “Gang down the burn Davie, love, 
| And I will follow thee.” 


Now Davie did each lad ſurpaſs 
| That dwelt on this burn-fide, 
And Mary was the bonnieſt laſs, 

Juſt meet to be a bride; 

Her cheeks were roſy, red and white, 
Her een were bonny blue: ; 

Her looks were like Aurora bright, 
Her lips like dropping dew. 


VC 
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As down the burn they took their way, 
What tender tales they ſaid! 

His cheek to her's he aft did lay, 
And with her boſom play'd; 

Till baith at length impatient grown, 
To be mair fully bleſt, 

In yonder vale they lean'd them down; 
Love only ſaw the reſt. 


* What paſs'd, I gueſs, was harmleſs play, 
« And nacthing ſure unmeet; 
For ganging hame I heard them ſay, 
« 'They lik'd a wa'k ſae ſweet; 
“And that they aften ſhou'd return 
gie pleaſure to renew; 
« Quoth Mary, Love, I like the burn, 
« And ay ſhall follow you.” 


| My ain kind Deary O. 
WILL ye gang o'er the lee-rig, 
My ain kind deary O! 


And cuddle there ſo kindly 
Wi' me, my kind deary O! 


At thornie dike and birken tree, 
We'll daff and nc'er be weary O; 

"They'll ſcug ill cen frae you and me, 
Mine ain kind deary O! 


Te 


Nae herds wi' kent or colly there, 

Shall ever come to fear ye O; 
But lav'rocks whiſtling in the air, 

Shall woo like me their deary O! 


While others herd their | lambs and ewes, 
And toil for warld's gear my 10, | 

Upon the lee my pleaſure grows, 
Wi' you my kind deary O! 


The Bagrie O't, 


* WHEN I think on this warld's pelf, 

And how little I hae o't to myſelf; 

I ſigh when I look to my thread-bare 
coat, 


And ſhame fa the gear and the bagrie o't. 


Johnny was the lad that held the plough, 
But now he's got gowd and gear enough; 
I weel mind the day when he was nac 
bl. worth a groat, 
And fhame fr the gear and the bagrie o't. 


Jenny was the laſs that mucked the byre, 
But now ſhe goes in her ſilken attire: 

| And ſhe-was a laſs who wore a plaiding 
coat, 


| And ſhame fa eee 
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Yet a' this ſhall never danton me, 

Sae lang s I keep my fancy free: 

While I've but a penny to pay t'other pot, 
May ſhame fa” the gear and the bagrie ot. 


Sound Argument. 

WE bipeds made up of frail clay, 

Alas, are the children of ſorrow; 
And tho” briſk and merry to-day, 

We all may be wretched to-morrow : 
For ſunſhine's ſucceeded by rain, 

Then fearful of life's ſtormy weather, 
Leſt pleaſure ſhould only bring pain: 

' Let us all be unhappy together. 


Let us all be unhappy together, 

Let us all be unhappy together, 
For ſunſhine's ſucceeded by rain. 

Then fearful of life's ſtormy-weather, 
| Left pleaſure ſhould. only bring pain, 

Let us all be unhappy together. 


grant, the beſt bleſſing we know {fure; 
Is a friend for true friendſſrip's a tea- 

And yet, leſt your friend prove a foe, 
Oh taſte not the dangerous pleaſure, 

Thus friendſhip's a flimſy affair; | 


Thus riches and health are a bubble; 72 


Thus there's nothing delightful bur care, 15 


Nor any thing e bar aon, 
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If a mortal would point out that life, ven, 
That on earth could be neareſt to hea- 
Let him, thanking his ſtars, chooſe a wife, 
To whom truth and honour are given; 
But honour and truth are ſo rare, 
And horns, when they're cutting, ſo 
tingle, 
That with all my reſpect for the fair, 
I'd adviſe him to ſigh and live ſingle. 


It appears from thoſe premiſes plain, 
That wiſdom is nothing but folly; 

That pleaſure's a term that means pain, 
And that joy is your true melancholy. 

That all thoſe who laugh ought to cry, 
That tis fine trifk and fun to be griev- 


ing; F 
And that, ſince we mult all of us die, 
We ſhould all be unhappy while living. 


f Emwe-Bughts Marion. 
S WILL ye go to the ewe-bughts, Marion, 
And wier in the ſheep wi' me? 
The ſun ſhines ſweet, my Marion, 
But nac ha'f fac feet as thee. 

hi; 


oO Marion's a bonny laſs, 
And the blyth blink's in her c'e; \ 
And fain wad I marry Marion, 

Gin Marion wad marry me. 
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There's gowd in your garters, Marion, 
And {ilk on your white hauſs-bane; 
Fu' fain wad I kiſs my Marion, 

At e'en when I come hame. 


I've nine milk ewes, my Marion, 
A cow and a brawny quey; 

I'll gi'e them a' to my Marion 
Juſt on her bridal-day : 


And ye's get a green fey apron, 
And waiſtcoat of the London brown, 
And vow but ye'll be vap'ring 
Whene'er ye gang to the town. 


I'm young and ſtout, my Marion, 
Nane dances like me on the green; 
And gin ye forſake me, Marion, 
Pl] e'en draw up wi' Jean. 


Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kirtle of the cramaſi 

And ſoon as my chin has nae hair on, 
I ſhall come weſt, and ſee ye. 


Hoot awd' ye Loon. 
WHEN weary Sol gaed down the weft, 
And ſiller Cynthia roſe, 
The flow'r-enamel'd banks I preſs'd 
Where chryſtal Eden flows; 
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Young Jockey ſat him by my fide— 
I ken'd his meanin' foon— 

He aſk'd a kiſs—1 ſcornfu' cried, 
Ah! Hoot awa', ye loon.“ 


Dear Peggy dinna flout a youth, 
Or give that boſom pain, 6 
Which pants wi' honour and wi' truth, 
To tak” thee for its ain: 
Then on his pipe he ſweetly play'd 
A maiſt delightfu' tune; 
But nae mair words to him I ſaid, 
Than, Hoot awa', ye loon.” 


| He ſaid Meſs John ſhou'd us unite, 


If Ito kirk wad gang; 

My boom beat wi' new delight 
Wi hint went alang. 

The bonny lad 1 fand ſincere, F 
Not waining like the moon; 

Sac dear I loo him, I nae mair 
Will hoot awa' the loon. 


Hou flands the Glaſs araund. 
HOW ſtands the glaſs around? 
For ſhame, ye take no care, my boys: 
How ſtands the glaſs around? 
Let mirth and wine abound, —— 
The trumpets ſound, the colours they -are 
flying, boy 3, 
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To fight, kill or wound: 

May we ſtill be found 
Content with our hard fate, my boys, 
On the cold ground. 


Why, ſoldiers, why, 
Should we be melancholy, boys? 
Why, ſoldiers, why? 4 
Whoſe buſineſs tis to die. | 448 
What—fighing, fie! 5 
Don't fear, drink on, be jolly, boys! 
"Tis he, you, or I.— 
Cold, hot, wet, or dry,— + 
We're always bound to follow, boys; 
And ſcorn to fly! 


"Tis but in vain,— 
I mean not to upbraid ye, boys; 
"Tis but in vain 
For ſoldiers to complain: 
Should next campaign 
Send vs to him who made us, boys, 
We're free from pain! 
Rut if we remain, 
A bottle and kind landlady 
Cure all again. 


Kate of | Aberdeen, 


THE filver moon's enamour'd bean | 
Steals ſoftly through the night, | 
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To wanton through the winding ſtream, 
And kiſs reflected light. 

To courts begone, heart-foothing ſleep, 
Where you've ſo ſeldom been, 

Whilſt I May's wakeful vigil keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 


The nymphs and ſwains expectant wait, 
In-primroſe chaplets gay, 

Till morn unbars her golden gate, 
And gives the promis d May: 


The nymphs and ſwains ſhall all declare 


The prowis'd May, when ſeen, us 
al ſo fragrant, half ſo fair, 
AS — of Aberdeen. 


7 * tune. my pipe to playful notes, 


And rouſe yon nodding grove, 


$ | TIII new-wak d birds diſtend their rt 


And hail the maid I love; 


At her approach the lark miſtakes, 


And quits the new-dreſs'd green: 


Fond birds! tis not the morning breaks; 


Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 


No blitheſome o'er the dewy * 


Where elves diſportive play, 
The feſtal dance young ſhepherds lead, 


Or ding their love-tun'd lay. 


Till May i an morning-robe draws nigh, Dy 
And claims à virgin queen; 
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The nymphs and ſwains exulting cry, 
Here's Kate of Aberdeen. 


Ty Prudence may prefs me. 
THOUGH JOG may preſs me, 
And duty diſtreſs me, 
Againſt inclination, ah! what can they | 
do! 
No longer a rover, 
His follies are over, 
My heart, my fond N ors I. Hens 
IF 1s true. | 


— 


The bee thus as changing, 
From ſweet to ſweet ranging, 
A roſe ſhould be light on ne'er wiſhes to 
ſtray; we 
With raptures poſſeſſing 
In one ev'ry bleſſing, 2 
Till torn from her boſom he flies far any 2 


— 
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Den  wwhy fhould we quarrel for 
eicher. 

HOW pleaſant a ſailor's lite paſſes, - 


Who roams o'er the wat'ry main}. 
No treaſure he ever amaſſes, 


"But cheerſully ſpends all | his gain, | 
E 
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We'te ſtrangers to party and factiom, 


To honour and honeſty true, 
And wou'd not commit a baſe action, 
For power or profit in-view. 


Then why ſhould we quarrel for riches, r 
; Ox any fuch glittering toys? 
1 Al zt heart, and a thin pair of breeches, T 
FH „ "Goes thorough the world, brave boys 
1 The world is a beautiful ke, 7 
K+ Enrich 'dwith the bleſſings of life. ; 
h he toiler with plenty rewarding, 
Which plenty too often breeds ſtrife, 
3 When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 15 
And mountainous billows affright, i 
Ton No grandeur or wealth can avail us, 4 
But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. : 
Then. hy, &c. 
3 He 
The Cothtibr s more ſubject to dangers, 7 
Wo rules at the helm of the ſtate, The 
"Then we, that to politicstrangers, C 
Eſcape the fnares laid for the great, 
Ihe various bleſſings of nature, 4 7 
In various nations we try; 7, Whi 
No mortals than us can be greater Be 
Who merrily live till we die? J end 
— Then why, Ke. FT} 
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67 
Broom of Crudentnows.: . ö 


HOW blyth was I ilk morn to he.” 
My ſwain come o'er the hill, 

He leapt the burn and flew to me, k 
I met him wi' good will. Bk 


O the broom, the bonny, bonny brooms, © 
The broom o' the Cowdenknows, -- ij 
1 with I were wi' my dear ſwain, | 
Wi' his pipe and my ewes. | 


eg, 


— — 


neither wanted ewe nor lamb 
While his flocks round me lay, 599 
He gather'd in my ſheep at niht. 
And cheer'd me a' the day. 2 
O the broom, &c. 
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He tun'd his pipe and reed ſae lac. 

The birds ſtood liſt' ning b ß 
The fleecy ſheep ſtood ſtill and S 8 
Charm'd with his melody. | | 
O the Worn, &c. 


3, 


— — —- — —— 
4 


White thus we ſpent our time by turns, - 
Betwist' our flocks and play, 
{ envy'd-not the faireſt dame, 
Tho':&er fo rich and gay. 
© the broom, &c. 
F 2 
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He did oblige me ev'ry hour, 
Cou'd I but faithfu' be, 
He ſtale my heart, cou'd I refuſe 

Whate'er he aſk'd of me? 
'O the broom, &c. 


Hard fate ! that I muſt baniſh'd be, | 
Gang heavily and mourn, 


Becauſe I lov'd the kindeſt ſwain 


Her lips, O wow! they're dainty. 


} That ever yet was born. ] 
1 0 the broom, &c. 
| Beſſy Bell and Ao Gray. * 
1 O Brssx Bell and Mary Gray, 
i They, war' twa bonny laſſes, T 
f They bigged a houſe on yon burn bras, 
| And theeked it o'er. wi' raſhes. 
Fair Beſſy Bell I loo'd yeſtreen, - 
And thought I ne'er could alter; © 
Dat Mary Gray's twa pawky ecn, | 
= - _ They gar my fancy falter. 
is . | | Tx 
bh Now Beſſy's hair's like a lint-tap, ; 
#4 ; She ſmiles like a May morning, W] 
70 When Phoecbus ſtarts frae Thetis I | ( 
4 The hills with rays adorning: | For 
14 White i is her neck, ſaft is her hand, a 
| Her wailt and feet fu genty;.". ' But 
1 With ilka grace ſhe can command; 1 
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And Mary's locks are like a craw, 
Her een like diamonds glances; 

She's ay fac clean, red up, and braw, 
She kills whene'er ſhe dances: 

Blyth as the kid, with wit at will, 
She blooming, tight, and tall is; 

And guides her airs fac gracefu” ſtill, 
0 Jov e, the's like thy Pallas. 


Dear Beily Bell and Mary Gray, 
Ye unco fair oppreſs us; 

Our fancies jee between you twa, 

Ve are ſic bonny laſſes: 

Wae's me! for baith I canna get, 
To ane, by law we're ſtented; 


Then Vil draw cuts and tak' my fate, 
And be with-ane contented. | 


— 


The Death of Auld Robin Gray., 
And Famit's Return, 


THE ſummer it was ſmiling, 
All nature round was gay, 
When Jenny was attending 
On auld Robin Gray; 
For he was ſick at heart, 
And had nae friend beſide, 
But only me poor Jenny, 
Whe newly was his bride. | 
| E 3 
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Ah! Jenny, I ſhall die, he cry'd, 
As ſure as I had birth; 


1 Then ſee my poor auld banes, I pray, 1 
4 Laid into the earth: - 
And be a widow for my ſake, 
1 A twelvemonth and a day, 4 
And Iwill leave whatc'er belongs 
9 | To auld Robin Gray. 4 
©” Tlaid poor Robin in the earth, f 
4 As decent as I cou'd, 
3 And ſhed a tear upon his grave, 7 
* For he was very good; | 
4 Itook my rock into my hand, / 
And in my cot! ag d, 
4 Oh wae is me, what wall I do, 1 
ZBincc poor auld Robin dy'd. 
1 Search ev” ry part throughout the land, i 
1 There's none like me forlorn, A 
= Fit ready e en to ban the day | 
= That ever | was horn; 
WW - For Jamie, all I lov'd on earth, 
A Ah! he is gone away, 
My father's dead, my mother's dead, by 
| And che all Robin Gray. 5 
1 — 4 with the morning ſun, % 
And ſpun till fetting day, 1. 


And one whole year of widowhood . 3 
I mourn d for Robin Gray; 


oF" 


did the duty of a wife, 
Both kind and conſtant too; 
Let ev'ry one example take, 
And Jenny's plan purſue. 


— 
f& 


— 
2 — 
N © ® 


— — 


r 
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—— — 
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I thought that Jamie he was dead, 

Or he to me was loſt, 

And all my fond and youthſul love 
Entirely it was croſt: 

{ try'd to ſing, I try'd to laugh, 
And paſs the time away, 

For 1 had ne'er a friend alive 
Since dy'd auld Robin Gray. 


At length the merry bells rang round, 
I ceu'dna gueſs the cauſe; 


It was the news of peace, they ſaid, 
Which gain'd ſo much applauſe: 

I doubted if the tale was true, 
Till Jamie came to me, 

And ſhew'd a purſe of golden ore, 
And ſaid it is for thee: 
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Auld Robin Gray I find is dead, 

4... And ſtill your heart is true, 
dae me, Jenny, to your arms, 

2 SAN 1 will be ſo too, 

Ihn ſhall join us at the kirk, | 
And we'l be blithe and gay, : 

bluſh'd; conſented; and reply'd, 

5 Allien to Robin Gray. = 
* * = E 4 
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Flowers F the Fore/}. 


I'VE ſeen the ſmiling of Fortune beguil- 
ing, 
P've felt all its dvr and found its 
decay; 
Sweet was its bleſſing, kind its careſſing, 
But now 'tis fled,—fled far away. 


I've feen the foreſt adorned the foremoſt, 

With flow'rs of the faireſt, molt pleaſant 

= and gay, 

1 Sac honny was thein blooming, their 
*B | ſcents the air perfuming, 

But now they are wither'd and wedded 

away. 


I've ſeen the morning with gold the hills 
. adorning, 

And ſoud tempeſt ſtorming before che 
mid -day; 

Pre ſeen Tweed's ſilver ſtreams, ſhining 

in the ſunny beams, 
'Grqw drumly and dark as they roll'd 
on their way. 


O fickle fortune! why thus cruel ſporting, 
O why ſtill perplex us, poor ſons of a 
r . * 
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Nae mair your ſmiles can cheer me, nae 
mair your frowns can fear me, 

For the flow'rs of the foreſt are ae 

ed away. 


Good Night and Foy be with you all, 


HOW happy's he, whoe'er he be, 
That in his lifetime meets one true 
friend, 
Who cordially does ſympathize * 
In words, in action, heart and mind. 
My kind reſpects do not neglect, 
Aitho; fy wealth or ſtate be ſmall, 
With a melting heart and a mournſul eye, 
I beg the Lord be with you all. 


My loving friends, I kiſs your bands, 
For time invites me far to move; 
On ſervant lay commands, 
your poor y 3; 
Who js ambitious of your love. 
He, whoſe pow'r and might, both day, 
and night, | 
 Governs the depths, makes rains to tau, 
To fun and moon gives courſe of light, a 
Direct, protect, defend you all. 


I do proteſt, within my breaſt, - 
Your memory I!] not negle&;” 


14 


On that record I'll lay arreſt, 
Hell's fury ſhall not alter it. 
All I deſire of earthly bliſs, 
Ils to be freed from guilt or thrall; 
l hope my God will grant me this: 
Good night, and God be with you all. 


How imperfect is Expreſſion. 
* How imperfect is expreſſion 


Some emotions to impart, 
When we mean a ſoft confeſſion, 
And yet ſeek to hide the ſmart. 
When our boſoms, all complying, 
With delicious tumults fwell, | 
And beat what broken fault'ring dying 
on would, byt cannot tell. 


© Deep confuſions roſy terror 
uite expreſſive, paints my cheek; 
Aſc . 2 your error, 
Bluſhes eloquently ſpeak: 
{What tho' filent is my anguiſh, 
Or breath'd only to the air; 
| Mark my eyes, and, as they languiſh, , 
L Read what your's have written there. a 


0 that you could once conceive me," 2 
Once my ſoul's ſtrong feelings view; 
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Love has nought more fond, believe me, 
Friendſhip nothing half ſo true. 
For you I am wild, deſpairing, 
With you ſpeechleſs as I touch, 
This is all that bears declaring, 
And perhaps declares too-much. 


John O Badenyond. 
[ By the Author of Tullochgorum.] 
WHEN firſt I came to be a man : 
Of twenty years or ſo, . 
I thought myſelf a handfome youth, 
And fain the world would know; 
In beſt attire I ſtept abroad, 
With ſpirits briſk and gay, 
And here and there, and every wheres b 
Was like a morn in May: 
No cares I had, nor fears of want. 
But rambled up and down, * 
And for a beau I might have paſs d 
In country or in town; 
I ſtill was pleas d where'er I went. 
And when I was alone, 19 
tun d my Pipe, and pleas d myſelf, —— 
Wi' John o' Badenyond.- - 


Now in the days of youthful prime 
A miſtreſs I muſt find, 
For love, I heard, gave one an air, 
And cv'n improv'd the mind: 
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On Phillis fair, among the reſt, 
Kind fortune fix'd my eyes, 
Her piercing beauties ſtruck my heart, 
Aud ſhe became my choice. 
To Cupid now, with hearty pray'r, 
lo offer d many a vow, 
And danc'd, and ſung, and ſigh'd „ 
As other lovers do; 
But when at laſt I breath'd my flame, 
Il found her cold as ſtone, 
Il left the girl and tun'd my pipe 
Þ o John o' Badenyond. 


W bin love had thus my heart beguil'd 
With fooliſh hopes and vain, 
- To triendihip next I ſteer'd my courſe, 
And laugh'd at lovers' pain: | 
A friend I got by lucky chance, 
Nous ſomething like divine, a 
An honeſt friend's a precious gift, 
And ſuch à gift was mine; 
And now Whatever might betide, 
A bappy man was l, 
In any 3590 8 to whom 
Ifreecly might app] | 
A ſtrait ſoon ey friend 1 try'd, 
Fe laugh'd and ſpurn'd my moan, 
7 hy'd me home, and tun d my pipe 
23 o* Badenyond. 
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Methought I ſhould be wiſer next, 
And would a patriot turn, 
Began to doat on Johnny Wilkes 
And cry'd up Parſon Horn; 
Their noble ſpirit I admir'd, | 
And prais'd their mauly zeal, 


Who had with flaming tongue and pen, 2 


Maintain'd the public weal; 

But ere a month or two was paſt, 
I found myſelt betray'd: 

T was ſelf and party after all, 
For all the ſtir they made: 

At laſt I ſaw the factious knaves 
Inſult the very throne, 

I curs'd them all and tun'd my pipe 
To John o ene 


What next to do l mus d a while, 
Still hoping to ſucceed, 
1 pitch on books and company, 
And gravely try'd to read; 
1 bought and borrow'd ev'ry where, 
And ſtudied night and day, | 
Nor miſs'd what Dean or Doctor wrote 
That happen'd in my way: 
err I now eſteem'd 
The ornament of youth, 
| And carefully thro' many a Page 
: I hunted alter truth; 


- 1 * 
* 
* > * - 
- 
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A thouſand various ſchemes 1 tryd, 
And yet was pleas'd with none; 


I threw — by and tun'd my pipe 
To John. o 5% 5 n 


And now.you youngſters ev'ry one 
| That wiſh to make a ſhow, 
Take heed in time, nor fondly hope 

For-happineſs below; 
at you may fancy pleaſure here 
Is but an empty name, 
And girls and triends, and books and ſo, 
- You'll find them all the fame. 
Then be advis'd and warning take 
From ſuch a man as me, 
Um neither Pope, nor Cardinal, 
Nor one of low degree; ; 
[You'll meet diſpleaſure ev'ry where, 
Then do as I have done, a 
5 en tune your pipe, and pleaſe yourſelf 
W.. John o. Badenyond. 


* 


De Medium N. ay. 
10 Wiſs thro' life eaſy has ſtill been my 


My neighbours all call me a ſeri ma 0 
man; 
. old Medium's my name, and it ever * Kid 
1 * what Lowe, and 1 hope to ba pus 


— 
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If here in Barbadoes it ſhould be my lot 

To find, as tis likely, the climate too. hot, 

Their oily old rum and clear water they 
ſay | 

I mould take mixt together in a a ſnug me- 

dium way. 


In a fair medium way I return good for 
evil, 
Tomy friends I am kind, t to'my enemies 
civil; 
Noteſty odd humours &er lead me aſtray, "if 
And I'm ever polite in the old mw _ | 
way. | 
When youthful love never tormented # my 
breaſt, 
And age now advancing incline me to 
reſt, it 
With \ffirits unruffled I edge thro this 1 
day, "vl 
And I'm always content in the ol medi» 
um way. Fu 


Roy's Wife of Aldiunſ bebe 
ROY'S 1 n 
Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 


1 : * 
Wat ye how ſhe cheated ER — 
* came owre the braes 8 


2 wg 
- ow - 


j * 
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She vow a, ſhe ſwore ſhe wad be mine, 
She ſaid ſhe lo'ed me beſt of ony, 

But oh! the fickle, faithleſs queen, 
She's ta'en the carle and left her Johny. 


0 ſhe was a canty quean, | 

And weelcou'd dance a Highland walloch, 
How happy I had ſhe been mine, 

Or I'd been Roy of Aldivalloch. 


Her face ſac fair, her een ſae clear, 
Her wee bit mou” ſae fweet and bonny, 


. To me ſhe ever will be dear, 


: . Ibe' the's for ever left her Johny. 
Die time enough yet. 

22 Tru full as iong as the ſiege of old 
3 Troy, 

= $4 wma ſweet: girl I myt time did employ, 
Ot urg d her the day for our marriage to 


. 
As olten ſhe anſwer'd, Tis time enough 


DIES, — : þ 
L * >» 


en Yer, at had, bat het paſions wits - 


wrong; 


And more, that ſcern d to be fool d «dy. 
3 *Z : it» £ IL 
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She burſt out e at ſeeing me FR 
And, humming a tune, cry'd, Tis time 
enough yet. 


Determin'd by her to be laugh'd at no = | 

more, | 

I flew from her preſence, and bounc'd out 1 

of door; 446 

Reſoly'd of her uſage the better to get, | 18 
Or on her my eyes again never to ſet. | 
| 


To me, the mn, her maid came = 
in haſte, : - | | | 
And earneſtly begg'd I'd forget what was” _ 
paſt; ll | 
Declar'd her young lady did nothing bot . 5 1 
fret: 8 1 
I told her, I'd think on ru ride 386 
enough yet. g | 


#- x Et 


She next, in à letter as long as my = | . 
Declar'd from her ſoul, ſhe intended na 


- 
* ; 
> ws 
— 2 | "I 
— — H— 


harm, 2 2 
And begs” 41 the — for our marriage - 1 
would tet. * 5 . Wl 


{wrote her for anſwer—"Ti is. tinte enoagt Is 


** — I 


But mat v was ſcarce gone, when A matte. _—_ 
— 1 ſent, N 1 
Jede my bæart 1 1 veg 2:0 rele, . I: | 

d > . F 5 2 — 1 2 8 4 1 iy 
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I begg'd I might ara and we 
met— 

We. kiſs'd and were friends We” -—fo are 

we yet. | 


Here ava, there ava. 


HERE awa, there awa, here awa, Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, here awa hame. 


25 Lang have I ſought thee, dear have 1 


bought thee, 
Now I ha e gotten my Willie again. 


| Through the lang muir I have follow's 
my Willie, 


out Through the lang muir I have follow d 
Hduim hame: 

Whatever betide us, nought Aal divide 
<5 v5 
Love now rewards all my ſorrow and 
pain. 


Hlere ava, there awa, here awa, Willie, 


Here awa, there awa, here awa hame; 


| 55 . Come Gs believe me, nothing can grieve 


ua thing a Wiile Will s at Hannes 


Saw ye nae my Peggy. 


SAW ye nac my Pepgy, 
Saw ye nae my Peggy, 
Saw ye nae my Peggy, 
Coming o'er the lee? 
Sure a finer creature 
Ne'er was form'd by nature, 
So compleat each feature, 
So divine is ſhe. 
O how Peggy charms me, 


9 Ev'ry look ftill warms me, 
Ev'ry thought alarms me, 
w'd Leſt the love not me. $ 
Peggy doth diſcover, 1K 
ride Nought but charms all over, | = | 
Nature bids me love her, *. "x 
and That's a law to me. 47 


Who would leave a lover, 


e, To become a rover? 

ez No, Pll ne'er give over. 

rieve Till J happy be. 
For ſince love inſpires me, 
As her beauty fires me, 


And her abſence tires me, 
+> Nought can pleaſe but ſne. 
Af F 2 - 
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When I hope to gain her, 
Fate ſeems to detain her, 
Could I but obtain her, 
Happy would 1 be! 
Fll ly down before her, 
Bleſs, ſigh, and adore her, 
With faint looks implore her, 
Till ſhe pity me. 


5 Nanny, O. 1 

WHILE ſome for 0 pawn their It 
health, 

wirt Lais and the Bugnis, TD 


* PU fave. myſelf, and without ſtealth, 
"Bleſs aud careſs my Nanny, O. 

She bids more fair t engage a Jove, 
Than Leda diel, or Danae, O: 


Mere I to the Queen of Love, | For 
None elle ſhould fit but Nanny, O. * 
Bow joyfully my ſpirits riſe, f 2 


When dancing ſhe moves finely—O, 
I F gueſs what heaven is by her eyes, B 
Which ſparkle fo divinely—O. - * 


Attend my vow, ye gods, while I 0 
Breathe in the bleſt Britannia — 
None's happineſs I ſhall envy, Ther 


As long's ye grant me Naum AQ. O 


— 
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My bonny, bonny Nanny—O, 
My lovely charming Nanny—O; 
I care not tho” the whole world know | 
How dearly I love Nanny—O. 


Sr 
_ _ . — — 
1 - 


— 


9 n — 


= 
. a. 


Ober Bogie. 


I WII I awa' wi' my love, 
I will awa' wi' her, — 
'Tho' a' my kin had ſworn and ſaid, 
I'll o'er bogie wi' her. 
If I can get but her conſent, 
I dinna care a ſtrae; 
Tho' ilka ane be diſcontent, "0 
Awa' wi' her I'll gae. — 
I will awa', &c. -.. - 


their 


/ For now ſhe's miſtrhptmy heart, 7 

; And wordy of my hand, * 
0. And well I wat we ſhanna part 1 

y For filler or for land. 2 

Let rakes delyte to ſwear and drink, 70 7 * 

—0, And beaus admire fine lace, + Tow +; 
„I] But my chief pleaſure is to blink end hut pe wh 
4 On Betty's bonny face. —— + | 
1 I will awa', &c. r bil 
a There a' the beauties do cambine, 


Of colour, treats, and air, 
F 3 | 
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The ſaul that ſparkles in her een 
Makes her a Jewel rare: 

Her flowing wit gives ſhining life 
To a' her other charms; 

How bleſs' d I'll be when ſhe's my wife, 
And lock d up in my arms! 
I will awa', &c. 


* 
e 


There blythly will I rant and fing, 
While o'er her fweets I range, 

Tl cry, Your humble ſervant, King, 

| Shame fa“ them that wad change. 
' A kiſs of Betty and a ſmile, 

N A beit ye wad lay down 
HI be right ye hae to Britain's iſle, | 
And offer me ye'r crown. 
1 IF ' I will awa', &c. 


1 


8805 0 wu, 


mee, Thunb DI nen, b 
guile thee. 


My — May, let love incline thee, 
T” accept a heart which he deſigns thee; 
Ind, as your conſtant ſlave, regard it, 

Fyne for its faithfulneſs reward it. p BE 
I proof a-ſhot to birth or money, 
But yields to what is ſweet and bonny; | 
| Receive it then with a kiſs and a ſmily, A” 
bi There's my thumb 'twill ne'er beguile ye. A 


a» 


w ww” 
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How tempting ſweet theſe lips of thine. 


are, 
Thy boſom white, and legs ſae fine are, 
That, when in pools I ſee thee clean em, 
They carry away my heart between em. 
I wiſh, and I wiſh, while it gaes duntin, 
O gin I had thee on a mountain, 


Though kith and kin and a' ſhou'd revile 


thee, 


There's my thumb I'll ne'er beguile thee. | 


Alane through flow'ry hows 1 dander, 
Tenting my flocks leſt they ſhou'd wan- 
der, 


Gin thou'll gae alang, I'll dawt thee gay | 
lie, 
And gi'e my thumb I'll ne'er beguile thee. 


O my dear laſſie, it is but daffin, 


To ha'd thy wooer up ay nift-nafhn. 7 | 6 | 


That na, na, na, I hate it moſt vilely, 
O fay Yes, and IU ne'er beguile these. 


* 


8 


The Mill, Mill==O. Io 
BENEATH a green ſhade I fand a but 


maid, 
Was leeping ſound and ſftil—Q; 
A lowan wi” love, my fancy did rove - 
Around her with good will- O. 
F 4 7 


3 
1 * 


1 


I —— — 
— —— —U— — 

— 
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— 
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— 
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Her boſom I preſs d; but ſunk in her reſt, 
She ſtirr dna my joy to ſpill—O : 


While kindly ſhe ſlept, cloſe to her I crept, 
And kiſs'd, and kiſs'd her my fill O. 


Oblig'd by command In Flanders to land, 
T'employ my courage and ſkill—O, 
Frae 3 quietly I ſtaw, hoiſt ſails and 


For 4 wind blew fair on the bill 0. 


Twa years brought me hame, where loud- ' 


fraiſing fame 
Tald me with a voice right ſhrill—O, 


1 | My laſs, like a fool, had mounted the ſtool, 


Nor kend wha had done her the ill—0. 


' ar fond of her charms, with my ſon in 


ber arms, 
I ferlying ſpcer'd how ſhe fel—O. 
. the tear in her eye, quoth ſhe, Let 
| me die, 
8 el Sir, gin I can tell—O. [hand, 


| "Ba Love gave the command, I took her by the 


And bade her a fears expel—O, 
nae mair look wan, for I was the man 


Wha had done her the deed myſell—O. | 
I bonny Tweet laſs, on the govany 


graſs, 
Beneath the nes, 


* 
Sd v 


If I did offence, I'ſe make ye amends - 
Before I leave Peggy's mill—O. 
O the mill, mill—O, and the kill, kill, -O, 
And the coggin of the wheel--O: 
The ſack and the ſieve, a' that ye maun * 
leave, 


And round with a ſodger reel—O. 


The Maltman. 


THE Maltman comes on Munday, 
He craves wonder fair, 

Cries, © Dame, come gi'e me my ſiller, 
« Or malt ye fall ne er get mair.“ 

I took him into the pantry, 


And gave him ſome good cock-broo, . 
'Syne paid him upon a gantree, Ee 
As — os ſhould do. 


When maltmen come for ſiller, 
And gaugers with wands o'er de 
Wives, tak them a' down to the cellar, 
And clear them as I have done. 
This bewith, when cunzie is ſcanty; © 
Will keep them frae making dinz 
The: knack I learn'd frae an auld aunty,” | 
The. ſuackeſt of a* my kin, 


- The maltman is right cunning, 
But I can be as flee, 
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And he may crack of his winning, 
When he clears ſcores with me: 
For come when he likes, I'm ready; 
But if frae hame I be, 
Let him wait on our kind lady, 
She'll anſwer a bill for. me. 


Corn-riggs are bonny. 
MY Patie is a lover gay, 


His mind is never muddy, 
His breath is ſweeter than new hay, 
His face is fair and ruddy. 
His ſhape is handſome, middle ſize; 
He's ſtately in his wawking; 
The ſhining of his een ſurpriſe; 
"Tis heaven to hear him tawking. 
0 Laſt night I met him on a bawk, 
Where yellow corn was growing, 
There mony a kindly word he ſpake, 
hat ſet my heart a-glowing. 
3 kifs'd and vow'd he wad be mine, 
# And loo'd me beſt of ony; 


1 


That gars me like to ſing ſinſyne, 


0 corn=riggs are bonny. 


Let maidens of a filly mind 


EE INE PS” 


- Refuſe what maiſt they' re wanting, 
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Since we for yielding are deſign d, 
We chaſtly ſhould be granting; 

Then I'll comply and marry Pate, 
And ſyne my cockernony 

He's free to touzle air or late, 
Where corn-riggs are bonny. 


The auld yellow-hair'd Laddie. 
THE yellow-hair'd laddie ſat down on 


yon brae, 
Cries, Milk the ewes, laſſie, let nane ' 
them gae; 
And ay ſhe milked, and ay ſhe ſang, - 
The yellow-hair'd laddie ſhall be my 


gudeman. 


And ay ſne milked, &c. 


The weather is cauld, and my caithing 
is thin; $ 

The ewes are new clipped, they. inna 
bught in: 

They winna bught in tho' 1 ſhould die, 

O yellow-hair d laddie, be kind to me. . 13 

They winna bught in, &c. ne 1 


The gude wife cries butt the houſe, Jenny, 
come- ben; 

The cheeſe is to mak, and the butter's to 

kirn. 
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Tho? butter, and cheeſe, and a' ſhou'd 
ſour, 
PI crack and kiſs wi' my love ae ha*f-hour; 
It's ae ha't-hour, and we's e'en make it 
three, 


For the yellow-hair'd laddie my huſband 
ſhall be. 


| 
Duet in Rofmna. 
WILLIAM. 
IVE kiſs d and I've prattled with fifty 
fair maids, 
| And chang'd em as oft, d'ye ſee!” 
But of all the fair maidens that dance on 
the green, 
The maid of the mill for me. 


4 


_ . PHOEBE. 2:0 
2 wer * young men have told me fine 


| 4 call'd me the faireſt ſhe; 
But of all the gay wreſtlers that ſport on 
0 the green | 


- Young Harry's the —_— 


WILLIAM. 


| Hier eyes wr as black as the wen 
* hedge 90 
Her face lik te bloff in May; 
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He teeth are as white as the new-ſhorn 
flock, 
Her breath like the new-made hay. 


PHOEBE. 
He's tall and he's ſtraight as the poplar 
tree, 
His cheeks are as red as a roſe; . 
He looks like a *ſquire of high degree 
When dreſt in his Sundays cloaths. 


Phebe, There's fifty young men, &c. 


Will. I've kiſs'd and I've prattled, &c. 


Sally in our Alley. * 


OF all the girls that are ſo "Ae bo 4 
There's none like pretty Sally; :; l 

She is the darling of my heart,  -— 16 
And ſhe lives in our alley;  '. ©; 

There's near a lady in the land + 
Is half fo ſweet as Sally, | 

For ſhe's the darling of my heart, 

And lives into our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage nets 
For thoſe that want to buy em, 
Her mother ſhe makes laces lang, 
And throꝭ the ſtreets does cry em: 
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But ſure ſuch folks could ne'er beget, 
Such a charming girl as Sally, 
She 1s the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


When ſhe is bye I leave my work, 
I love her ſo ſincerely, 
My maſter comes like any 'Turk, 
And bangs me moſt ſeverely: 
But let him bang his belly full, 
I'll bear it all for Sally, | 
For ſhe's the darling of my ſoul, 
And the hves in our alley. 


K — 2 f. — — 


- Of all the days into the week, 
I decarly love but one day, 
And that s the day that comes between 
A Saturday and Monday; 
Fer then I'm dreſt all in my beſt, - 
To walk abroad with Sally, 
Poor ſhe's the darling of my ſoul, 
ud ſhe lives in our alley. 


age ctr aa p< 
T ok 


«c 

: My maſter-carries me to church, 1 
M Where often I am blamed, 

Becauſe I leave him in the lurch be, 

| As ſbon as text is named, | 2 

l leave the church in ferraon time, 2 


And flink away to Sally, 
For ſhe's the darling of my ſou}, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 
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My maſter and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally, 
Wer't. not for her I had better been 
A flave and row a galley: 
For when my ſeven long years are out, 
Why, then I'll marry Sally; 
Then we'll wed—and then we'll bed, 
But not into our alley. 


* 
— 


Come under my Plaidy. 


[AN ORIGINAL SCOTS SONG, ] 


COME under my plaidy, the night's 

gaun to fa"; | 1 
Come in frae the cauld blaſt, the erift, 

and the ſnavy; 1 

Come under my plaidy, and lie down- - 

beſide me; .- - +4 

« There's room in't, dear laſſie! believe Fi 


me, for twa. 


« Come under my W and l 0 72 
beſide me, N 

< I'll hap ye frae ev'ry cauld blaſt that will _— | 
blaw: 

O come under my plaidy, and lie down WH 

© Cbelige me, — 

* There' s room in't, dear Laſſie}: belleve win, 

7 me, for twa. ö ro 


. 


9 
© Gae wa wi your plaidy! auld Donald, 


e wal 


| © 1 fear na' the cauld blaſt, the drift, nor 
| 
: 


the ſna': 
© Gae 'wa wi' your plaidy! I'll no lie be- 
ſide ye; 
ve might be my gutchard; auld Donald, 
gac wa! 


Im gaun to meet Johnny, he's young and 
he's bonny; 

© He's been at Meg' s bridal, hg trig and 

| fou bra 

0 there's nane dance ſae lightly, Fu 

gracefu', fac tightly, 
His cheeks are like roſes, his brow's like 
the ſnaw. 


; 4 Dear MaxoNn let that flee ſtick faſt to 


5 the wa; - 

2 «Your Jock's but a gowk, and has nac- She 
= thing ava; Wh: 

pe hale of his pack, he has now on his 
3 back; | The 
+ oy „He's s thretty, and I'm but threeoore ond And 
5 tba, | 
« Be l now and kindly: bag Jou Hey 

Ay finely; .” 

And! 


4 * kirk or 92 re they ph baue 858 


—_— 
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A bein houſe to bide in, a chaiſe for to 


ride in, 
And flunkies to tend ye as faſt as ye ca.“ 


My father'say tell d me, my mither and a', 
* Ye'd mak' a gude huſband, and keep me 


, ay bra'; 
© It's true I lo'e Johnny, he's gude and 
he's bonny, 
d © But waes me! I ken he has naething av 
0 hae little tocher; you've. made a gude 
offer; 
© Im now mair than twenty; my time is 5 
but ſma'! - KY 
dae gi'e me your plaidy; 1 '1l creep in be- 11 
ſide ye, wt 
thought ye" 'd been aulder than 1 | My 
to and tæua 3 
e- She crap in ayont him, beſ de the fate Na, 
har Johnny was liſt ning, and hrard her 
bis tell a“! [dunted. 
The day was appointed, his proud heart it 
md Aud ſtrack gainſt his fide as if vo 
in twa. 
ha He, wander'd -hame. weary, the * vigbt . it 
; wes dreary! 
ag And thowleſe, he tint his gate deep? TING 
S 


e M4: 
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The howlet was ſcreaming, while Johnny 
cried, © Women 


Wad marry the devil, wad he keep them 
bra'.” 


O the deel's in the laſfes ! ſae fond to 
They'll f g bra 90 | 
It lie down wi * auld men 0' FOUR» 
1 and wa; 
The hale o' this marriage, is gowd and a 
| carriage; 
Plain Luvs is the cauldeſt blaſt now * 
can bla”! 


Let dotards be wary, tak' tent wha ye 
1 ' marry; 
EN Nen wives in their coaches will whip and 
- "AA ca'; 6 
- xs Till they'll meet wi' ſome Johnny, that 
INES youthfa' and bonny, 
| * gi'e ye hornson ill: haffit to claw! 


Lo 
ver. Anderſen my Joe. 
"BY x. BURNS» 
- JOHN Anderſon, my joe, John, I Won 


der what you mean, 
To riſe fo foon in che morning, nc jr 
#91 mo at e 1 : 


— 
* 
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rel blear out a' your een John, and 
why ſhould you do ſo, 

Gang ſooner to your bed at e'en, John 
Anderſon, my joe. 


John Anderſon, my joe, John, whan na- 
ture firſt began 

To try her canny hand, John, her maſter- 
work was an; 

And you amang them a' John, ſo trig 
frac tap to toe, 

She prov'd to be nae journey-work, John 
Anderſon, my joe. 


John Anderſon, my joe, John, ye were my 
firſt conceit, 

Andye need na think it ſtrange, John, the” 
I cz ye trim and neat; 

Tho' ſome fock ſay  ye're auld, John, x 
never think ye fo, 

put 1 think yeere ay the ſame to me, 
John Anderſon, my joe. 


john Anderſon, my joe, John, we've ſeem -- 
our bairns' bairns, 
And yet my dear, John 5 Im 
happy in your arms, 
und ſae are ye in mine, Joly, Fm ſure 
yell ne er {ay no, 3 
bo the days are gane that we hae ſeen, 
4 age Paterſon, wy yours I 
2 


ihm 0 
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John Anderſon, my joe, John, what plea- 
ſure does it gie, 

To ſee ſae mony ſprouts, John, ſpring up] Anc 
*'tween you and me, 

And ilka lad and laſs, Joka, in our foot. 
ſteps to go, 

Makes perfect heaven here on earth, „ John 

Anderſon, my joe. 


No! 


John Anderſon, ny joe, John, when we 
were firſt acquaint, 

Your locks were like the raven, your bot- 
ny brow was brent; 

But now your head's turn'd bald, John, Now 


- your Jocks are like the ſnow, Sh 
Vet bleſſings on your froſty pow, John How 
' Anderſon, my joe. Ye 
> John Anderſon, my joe, John, whe year to 


year we've paſt, 
And ſoon that year maun come, fohn, will 
3 bring us to our laſt; 
But let na? that affright us John, our heart 
were ne'er our foe, 
While in innocent delight we by d, Jobe 
Anderſon, my joe. | 


John Arderſon, my joe, John, we clamb 
the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty — „John, we've bag 
Wi auc anith er; 
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Now we maun totter down, John, but 
hand in hand we'll go, 

And we'll fleep thegither at the foot, John 

Anderſon, my joe. 


O wat ye wwha's in you Town. 
BY RQBERT BURNS. 
O War ye wha's in yon town, 
Ye fee the e'ening ſun upon? 
The deareſt maid's in yon town, 


Ihat e'ening ſun is ſhining on. 


Now haply, down yon gay green ſhaw, . 
She wanders by yon ſpreading tree, 
ow bleſt ye flow'rs that round her blaw! 
Ye catch the glances o' her ee. 


ow bleſt ye birds that round her ſing, 

And wanton in the blooming year; 
But doubly welcome be the ſpring, 

The ſeaſon to my Jeanie dear. 


he ſun blinks blyth on yon town, 

wy - Amang the broomy braes ſae green; 
ut my. delight in yon town, 

And deareſt pleaſure, is my Jean, 


ithout my fair, not a" the charms 
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But gie me Jeanie in my arms, 
And welcome Lapland's dreary fy. 


My cave would be a lover s bower; 
Though raging winter rent the air, 

And ſhe a lovely little flower 

That I would tent and ſhelter there. 


O ſweet is ſhe in yon town * 
The ſinking ſun's gaun down upon. 

The deareſt maid's in yon town 

His fettmg beam e'er ſhone upon. 


If angry fate be ſworn my foe, . 

And ſuff ring, I am doom'd to bear, 

I'd careleſs quit ought elſe below: 
But ſpare, oh! ſpare my Jeanie dear. 


' For while life's deareſt blood runs warn 

My thoughts frac her ſhall ne'er dep: 
For as moſt lovely is her form, 

She has the trueſt, kindeſt heart. 


3 — 


Alen 7 Coftle-Cary. 


* SAW ye my. wee Thing? Saw ye 1 
ain Thi 


2 Tre 8 
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Croſs d ſhe the meadow, yeſtreen at the | 


Ey gloaming ? 

; « Sought ſhe the burnie whar flow'rs 
the haw-tree? 
r, 


« Her hair it is int white! Her ſkin it is 
milk-white! 
« Dark is the blue of her ſaft rolling ee 
„Red red her ripe lip is, and ſweeter 
than roſes! 
% Whar could my wee Thing wander 
frae me?” 


ere, 


«3 Gr 26 genie wes Thing, I ſaw na your 
ur ain Thing, 
; * Nor few | your nme 
yon lee; 
* But 1 met a bonny Thing Jate i in the 


gloaming, 
©Down by the burnie whar ys rs — 
a haw-tree. 


* Her hair it was lint-white; her ſkin 1 
. was milk white, 
Dark arg” blue & her ſaft rolling 
A ce! 
Red war het ripe lips, and ſweeter than 
g roſes! 
* Sweet war the lunes that he gae $0 


? 


G 4 | "I 


„ 
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* It was na my wee Thing! It was na 
mine ain Thing! 

It was na my true Love ye met by 
the tree! 

Prqud is her leal heart, and modeſt her 

nature, 


« She never loo'd Le-man til ance ſhe 
loo'd me. 


E Her name it is Mary, ſhe's frac Caſtle- 


« Aft has ſhe ſat, when a bairn, on my 
knee! 
” Fair as your face is, war't fifty times 

fairer, 

LVoung Braggart, ſhe ne er wad gie 

s 1 to thee!” 


8 it was s then. 2 Mary, ſhe's 925 Call. 


: It was then your true Love 1 met by 
c the tree! 

Proud as her heart is, and modeſt her 
nature, 


| © Sweet war the kiſſes that 35 to 


me? . 


Sair IE his 5 brow: — his 
eie 
Wild Kane thezfire, frac his red roll | 
ing ee: 
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« Ye's rue ſair this morning, your boaſt- 
ö ing and ſcorning; 

« Defend ye, fauſe traitor, for loudly 
ye lie!“ 


© Awa wi' beguiling, then cried the youth 
ſmiling; 
Aff gaed Se bonnet; the lint-white 
locks flee; | 
'The belted plaid fa'ing, her white boſom 
ſhawing, 


Fair ſtood the lov'd Maid wi' the dark 
og ee. 


« Is it my wee Thing? Is it mine ain Thing? 
| * Is it my true Love here that I ſee ?” 
O Jamie! forgie me, your heart's con- 
1 ſtant to me; a 
* I'll never mair wander, my true Love 
frac thee.” 


Lizy Liberty. 
A FAVOURITE $ONG- * 1 
Tune — Tisoy Fowler in the Glen. 
THERE lives a aſl on the brae, 
O! but,ſhe's a bonny creature; 
They,ca* her Lizy Liberty, 
Ay mony ane's wooing at her. 


% | » * J 
» * * 
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Wooing at her, fain wad hae her, 
Courting at, but canna get her; 


Bonny Lizy Liberty, 
There's o er mony wooing at her. 


Her mither wears a plettit mutch, 

Her father is an honeſt — — 

An' ſhe herſel's a thumpin 

71 * ſhaw me mony Fike her her, 
Wooing at her, &c. 


A pleaſant laſs ſhe's kent to be, 5h 

Wi' fouth of ſenſe and ſmeddam in her, 

There's no a ſwanky far or near, 

But tries wi' a his might to win her. 
Wooing at her, &c. 


But ſweet and pleaſant as ſhe is, 

She winna thole the marriage tether, , 

But likes to rant and rove about, 

Like highland couts amang the hether. 
Wooing at her, &c. 


It's ſeven years and ſomewhat mair, - 
Sin' Matthew Dutch made nee till 
erz 1 
A merchant bluff, f the by 
Wi' heaps o breeks and _ o ſiller 


* her, &. 
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The yo ed Baltic John, 

Stept up the brae and keeket at her, 

Syne turn'd as great a fool's he came, 

And in a day or twa forgat her. 
Wooing at her, &c, 


Now Lawrie French has ta'en the whim, _ ||? 
To toſs his airs, and friſk about her; 1 
And Malcolm Fleeming puffs and fweart Ml 
He diſna' value life without her. nl 

Wooing at her, &c. 


They've caſten out wi' a' their kin, 

Thinking that wad gar them get her; 

Yet after a' the faſh they've ta en, 

They maybe winna be the better. 
Wooing at her, &c. 


But Donald Scot's the happy lad, 
Wha ſeems to be the coſheſt wi her 
He never fails to get a kiſs, ' 

As aften as he likes to ſee her. 


au, ber, &c. 


Fa Donald, tak' a friend” dee, 
Altho' 1 ken ye fain wad hae her, 

Een juſt be doing as you are," 13 
And ha' d wi' what ye're getting frac het 1 
Wooing at ber, &c. Nil 
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| Ye're well, and wats nae, as we ſay 
| In getting leave to dwell beſide her; 
And gin ye had her mair your ain, 
Led maybe find it war to guide * f 

|, Wooing at her, &c. 10 


Ah! Lawrie, ye ve debauch'd the laſs, © 
WI vile —_ tricks ye 've play'd 
4 heri 


| Peprav d her morals;—like : an aſs, 

Le ve courted her, an' ſyne betray'd her. 
li WY hanging of her, burning of her, 
| Cutting, hacking, flaſhing at ber; 4 
Bonny Lizy Liberty, ' 
i . oats * day ye ett d her: 


1 ally 5 rare and with s "i 


WITH tuneful pipe. and merry glee,. 
f Voung Willy won my heart; a 
N blyther ſwain ye cou dna ſee, 
All beauty without art. 


Wilhy's rare, and willy" 8 fair, 

And Willy's wond'rous bonny,, 

And Willy ſays he'll marry me, 
Gin Cer he'll marry ony. 


came you by yon water ſide? | 
| Pull'd you the roſe or lily; 


* 
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Or came you by yon meadow green? 
Or ſaw. you my ſweet Willy? ' " 
Willy's rare, and Willy's fair, &c, || 


Sin' now the trees are in their bloom, 
And flow'rs ſpread o'er ilka field, 
I'll meet my lad among the broom; 
And lead him to my ſummer's ſhield. || 
Willy's rare, and Willy's fair, &c. 


Jem of Aberdeen. 


THE tuneful lav'rocks cheer the grove, 
And ſweetly ſmells the ſummer green, 
Now o'er the mead I love to rove, 
Wi' bonny Jem of Aberdeen. 


Bonny Jem of Aberdeen, 
Bonny Jem of Aberdeen, 1 
Now o er the mead Love to rove, 
Wi' bonny Jem of Aberdeen. | 
Whene'er we lit beneath the broom, 
Or wander o'er the lee, ; | 
He s always wooing, wooing, wooing, | 
Always wooing me. 10 
Whene'er we ſit beneath the broom li 
Or wander, &c. | 


: DT 
Te s freſh and fair as flow'rs in May, 
The hlitheſt lad of a“ the green, 
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How ſweet the time will paſs away, 
Wi' bonny Jem of Aberdeen. 
 *  When&er we lit, &c. 


Wi' joy 1 leave my father's cot, 
WY ilka ſport of glen or green, 
Well pleas'd to ſhare the humble lot 
Of bonny Jem of Aberdeen. 
2 Whene er we ſit, &c. 


— 
By the Gaily Circling Glaſs. 


BY the gaily circling glaſs 

We can fee how minutes paſs, — 

By the hollow flaſk are told 

How the waning night grows old. 
Soon, too ſoon, the buſy day 

Drives us from our ſports away: 
What have we with day to do? 

Sons of care—'twas made for you. 


By the ſilence of the owl, 
-By the chirping on the thorn, 
By the butts that empty roll, 
Me foretel th' approach of morn. 
Fill, then, fill the vacant glaſs, 
Let no precious moment ſlip; 
Elout the moralizing aſs; 
MES nne at the lip. 


IT 


Theres nae Luck about the Houſe. 

AND are ye ſure the news is true? | 
And are ye ſure he's weel? 

Is this a time to ta'k of wark? 
Mak haſte! ſet by your wheel ! 

Is this a time to ta'k of wark, 
When Colin's at the door? 

Gie me my cloak, I'll to the quey, 
And ſee him come aſhore. 


For there's nae luck about the houſe, 
There's nae luck ava; 

There's little pleaſure in the houſe, 
When our Goodman's awa. 


Riſe up and mak a clean fire-ſide, 
Put on the muckle pat; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 
And Jock his Sunday's coat; - ——— 
And mak their ſhoon as black as Nlaes, _ f 
Their hoſe as white as ſna j, | | 
It's a to pleaſe my ain Goodman; L. : | 
For he s been lang awa- 4% 4. 
For there's nae luck, Ke. ASSN EY | 
| 


There is twa hens upon the 8 — 
'S been fed this month and Walrr „ 

Mak haſte and thraw their necks about. ws ö 
hat Colin weel may fare 


And ſpread the table neat and clean; 
© Gar ilka thing look bra”; 
It's a for love of my Goodman; 


For he's been lang awa. 
For there's nac luck, Kc. 


O gie me down my bigonets, 
My Biſhop ſattin gown; 
For I maun tell the Bailie's wife, 
That Colin's come to town; 
My Sunday's ſhoon they maun gae on, 
My hoſe o' pearl blue, 
It's a' to pleaſe my ain Goodman; 
F or "gp s baith leal and true. 
; For there's nae luck, &c. - 
= Sae true's his words, ſue ſmooth's his 
ſpeech, e's | 
His breath like cauler air, 
His very foot has muſic in't, 
When he comes up the ſtair; 
And will I fee his face again 
And will Ihear him ſpeak ? 
Im 1 dizzy wi the thought; 
In troth, I'm like to greet. 
For there's nae luck, &c. 


"The nd blaſts of the winter wind, 
That threl! ed thro my heart, 
"They" we a lawn by, I hae him ſafe, 


4 
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But what puts parting in my head? | 
It may be far awa; 
The preſent moment is our ain; 
The neiſt we never ſaw. 
For there's nac luck, &c 


Since Calin's weel, I'm wecl content, 
[ hae nae mair to crave; 

Could I but live to mak him bleſt, 
Im bleſt aboon the lave; 

And will I ſee his face again? 

And will I hear him ſpeak? 

I'm downright dizzy wi” the thought; 
In troth I'm like to greet. 

For there's nae luck, &c. 


— 


Tam Glen. 


MY heart is a breaking, dear Tittie, 
Some counſel unto me come len, 
To anger them a' is à pit 
But what will I do wi Tam Glen? 
Im thinking vri' fic a hraw fellow, 
In poortirh might mak” a fen, 
What care lin riches to walloyy, 
If I mann marry Fam Glos. 
What care [ja riches, &c. 


There's I,owrin the Hird of Dumeller, 
* Guile day yo yon bytes, he come Shen s A 
1 


* 
: — 
- 
— [ — ę— — —j—ꝗäͤ 


— — 


— . 
— — 
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He brags and lie blaws o his ſiller, 
But when will he dance like Tam Glen. 
My Minnie does conſtantly deave me, 
And bids me beware o young men; 
They flatter, ſhe ſays, to deceiye me, 
But wha can think ſae o' Lam Glen. 
They Batter, VG. 


My Daddie ſays gin I Il forſake him, 
He'll gie me gude hunder marks ten, 
But if it's ordain'd I maun tak” him, 
O wha will I get but Tam Glen. 
Veſtreen at the Valentines dealin 
My heart to my mou, gied a 2 
For thrice | drew ane 10 failing, 
And thrice it was written, Tam Glen. 
For thrice, &c. 


Ihe laſt Hallowe'en 1 was waukig, 
My drouket ſark- ſlceve, as ye ken, 
His likeneſs cant” up the houſe ſtaukin, 

And the very grey brecks o Tam Glen. 
Come counſel, dear Littie, don't tarry; 
I'] gie you my bonny black hen, 
Gif ye will adviſe me to marry, . 
The lad I Io'e dearly, Lam Glen. 
, Git ye will, &c. 
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. 


Bonny Dundee. 


A FAVOURITE sono. i 


O Wnas gat ye that bonny blue bonnet ? 
O ſilly blind body canna ye ſee? | 
I gat it frae a bonny Scots Calian, 
Atween Saint - Johnſton and benny 
Dundee. 
And O] gin I ſaw but the Laddie that 
ae me't, 
Fu aft has he doudled me on o' his knee: 
But now he's awa, and I dirina ken whar 
' he's: 
O! gin he was back to his Minny and me. 


My heart has nae room when I think en 
my 1 

His dear roſy haffets bring tears in my ee. 

Put now he's awa, and I diana ken har 
he's, 

Gin we cou'd anſe meet, we's ne'er part 


. 


till we dee. N 
And O! gin I ſaw but my bonny Scots | 
Callan, 0 0 
Fu' aft has he doudled me on of hi» knee; 8 fi 


Put now he's awa, and I dinna ken har wi 
he s, 

0 lein he was back to his Minny and me, ll 

oy Th” Mi 


Dl! never leave thee. 


ONE day I heard Mary ſay, 
How ſhall I leave. thee? —- 
Stay, deareſt Adonis, ſtay, 
Why wilt thou grieve me? 
Alas! my fand heart will break 
If thou ſhou'dſt leave me; 
Ul] live and die for thy ſake, 
Yet never, leave thee. 
Sap, lovely Adonis, fay, 
Has Mary deceiv'd thee? 
Did eber her young heart betray 
New love to grieve thee? 
My conſtant mind ne'er thall ſtray} 
* "Thou may believe me; 
PI love thee, lad, night and day, 
And never leave thee. .. 


Adonis, my charming” ITY AP: 
What can relieve thee e 
Can Mary thy anguiſh: ſothe? * . 
+ "This breaſt ſhall receive thee... 
Ny pafiion can ne*er deeay, 
Never deceive thee: | 
Delight ſhall drive Rin away; 
Picaſure revive thee.” : 


— . 
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But leave thee, leave thee, lad, 
How {ſhall 1 leave thee! 

O that thought makes me ſad; 
I'll never leave thee. 

Where would my Adonis fly? 
Why does he grieve me? 

Alas! my poor heart will die, j 

If I ſhould leave thee. | | | 


— — 


The H. iebland Laddie. 


THE lawland lads think they are fine; 
But O they're vain and idly gaudy! 

How much unlike that gracefu' mien, 
And manly looks of my highland laddie? 


O my bonny, bonelikighland laddie, 
My handſome, charming highland laddie; 
May Heaven ſtill guard, and Love reward 
Our Jawland lafs and her highland laddie. 


- = 
n= =5 * 


—U —_ — — 
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* 
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If I were free at will to chuſe 
To be the wealthieſt lawland lady, 
Idtake young Donald without trews, 1 
With bonnet blue, and belted 1 3 | 
O my bonny, &c. 1 


„ N 
„ 


-The braweſt beau in burrows-towyn, 
In a his airs with art made ready, 


H 3 
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Compar'd to him he's but a clown; 
He's finer far in's tartan plaidy. 
O my bonny, &c. 


O'er benty hill with him I'll run, 
And leave my lawland kin and daddy; 
FPrae winter's cauld and ſummer's ſun, 
1 Tfe'll fereen me with his highland plaidy, 
| "DF O my bonny, &c. 


1 


| A painted room, and filken hed, 
j : May pteaſe a lawland laird and lady; 
1 Toned 6 a kiſs and be as glad, 

g ichn bh in's highland plaidy. 
7 {> -ny bonny, &c. 


Te compliments between us paſs, 
ca him my dear highland laddie; 
And he ca's me his lawland laſs, / 

Sync rows me in beneath his plaidy, 
O my bonny, &c. 


Nie greater joy Vi e er pretend, 
Than that bis love prove true and ſteady, 
Like mam to him, which ne'er {hall end, 
Wh itz Heaven recs my highland 
— ay 
7 9 m ny Donny, &c. 


5 
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The Days of Lang ſyne. 


WHEN war had broke in on the peace 
of auld men, 

And frae Chelſea to arms, they were ſums 
mon d again; 

Twa Vetrans grown grey, wi” their muſ- 
kets ſair foil d, 

Wi' a ſigh! were relating how hard they 
had toil'd. [cline, 

'The drum it was beating, to fight they in- 

Put ay they look'd back to the days of 

langſyne. 


Kh! Davie man, weel thou remembers the 
time, 

When twa briſk young callands, and juſt 
in our prime, 

'The Prince led us, conquer'd, and thew d 
us the Way, 


And mony a bra' chield we turn ene 5 
mine, 


on that day; 
Still again would I venture this 100 trunk 
Cou'd our general but lead, and we ES 
as langſyne. a 


But garriſon duty is a* we can do, 

Tho' our arms are worn weak, yet our” 
hearts are {till true. 

H 4 
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We car d na for dangers by land, or by ca, 

For time is turn'd coward, and no you and 
me. 

And tho' at our fate we may ſadly repine, 

Youth winna rcturn, nor the ſtrength of 


langſyne.. — ; e 


When after our conqueſts i it joys me to 
mind, 

How thy Jane careſs'd thee, and my Me 1 
_ was kind. (hard. 
They ſhar'd of our danger, tho' "x" 
And wagfr d na for plunder, when fic our 

rard. 
Even now they're reſolv d both their 
homes to reſign, 
And will ſhere the hard ſate they were 
uz d to langſyne. FR 


1 


* - 2} FE SIIG . Delight. 


"YE Banks and braes of bonny Doune, 

low can vou bloom ſo freſh and fair? 
Ve little birds you'll break my heart 
While I'm ſo weary full of care. 
You'll break my hcart, ye little birds, 
That want and warble thro' the thorn; 
It minds me of departed joys, 

| u e never to retuin. 
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Oft have I roam d by benny Doune, 
To fee the roſe and woddbine twine; 
Where ilka bird ſung o'er its note, 
And ſae did I the fame of mine. 

Wi' heartſome glee I pu'd a roſe, 

A roſe ont of yon thorny tree ; 

But my falſe love has ſton the roſe, 
And left the thorn behind to me. 


a * 
Rule Britannia. 
WHEN Britain firſt -at Heav'n's com- 
mand, 
Aroſe from out the azure main, 
Arole, OA 


This was the cliarter the charter of the 
land, 
And guardian angels Hi the ſtrain; 
CUORUS, .. 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the 


* 


waves, | 5 
For Britons never will be flaves. % 
The nations, not ſo bleſt as thee, 
Mult in their turn to tyrants fall, 
Muſt, e. N 
Whilſt chou ſhalt flouriſ, ſhalt flouriſh . 
great and free, f 
The dread and envy of them pll yt 
Rule Britannia, Ws, 


I22 


Still more majeſtic ſhalt thou riſe— | 

More dreadful from each foreign 
ſtroke, 

More, Te 

As the loud blaſt, loud blaſt that tears ug 

Kies, 

Serves but to root 05 native oak. 

Rule Britannia, e. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne'er ſhall tame; “ 


All their attempts to bend thee _— 
All their, &c. 
Will but arouſe, arouſe thy gen'rous flame, 
And work their woe, and thy renown. 
Rule Britannia, e. 


| To thee belongs the rural reign,— 
'Thy cities ſhall with commerce thine, 
Thy cities, Sc. 
2 All thine” ſhall be, ſhall be the ſubject 
| a. — main, | 
And ev ry ſhore it circles thine. 
Rule nig e. 
— 
The Muſes, Rill: r freedom found, 
Shall to « 
Shall, rw# 
Pleſt iſtet "with beauty, with matchleſs 
beauty erown'd, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
1 Britannia, Ye. 


> +> 


Hearts of Oak. 
COME, cheer up, my lads, 'tis to glory 
we ſteer, 
To add ſomething new to tkis wonderful 
year; 
To honour we call you, don't preſs you 


like flaves, 
For who are ſo free as the ſons of the 


waves? 
Hearts of oak are our ſhip, jolly tars 
are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, ſteady: 


Wen fight and we'll conquer again an and 
again. 


We ne'er meet our ſoes "Ia we wiſh" them. * 


to ſtay: 
They never meet us, but they wiſh us a- 


wa 


5 f 
If they run, then we follow, Wd run cheek =. 


a- ſhore, 8 [more. 
And if they won't debe ws, We cannot do 


They Reap they Il invade” | mes terris 


ble foes, 
They frighten our women, . children 
and beaux: 


— x =D g 


- 
— — 
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But ſhould their flat bottoms in darkneſs . 


get o'er, 
Still Britons they'l-find to receive them on 
ſhore. 


- 


We'll ſtill make them run, and we'll {till 
make them ſweat, 
In ſpite of the devil, and Bruſſels gazette: 
Then cheer up, my lads, with one voice 
ta let us ſing, . 
Our ſoldiers, our ſailors, our en 


| 0 * 
Tua You gi. 


"I'WAS you Sir, *twas you Sir, 


3 tell you nothing new gir) 
Tons you that kiſs d the pretty girl, 
Twas you Sir, your 


ri true Sir, tis true Sir, 
„Tou lock ſo very blue Sir, 
Tas you that kiſs'd the pretty girl, 
5 Tas you, tis true. 


0 Sir! no Sir! 

No, no, no, no, no Sir; 

How can you wrong me ſo Sir! A 
Fdid not kiſs the pretty girl, 

Tick 1 know who. NE, 


"THE END. . 


* 
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